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NEN HEN Lucy had been a week 

W 7 in her melancholy ſituation, 
XX x her patience was quite ex- 
hauſted. She then ſent a letter to Del- 
wyn's lodgings in Pall-Mall: filled with 
complaints of abſence, and intreaties 
for his return to her; earneſtly requeſting 
him, if he did not chuſe to return, to let 
her live with him wherever it was moſt 
agreeable to him, 

To this letter he made a very ſhort 
anſwer: He informed her, conciſely, 

Vor. II. 7M that 
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that as ſhe had thought proper to go 
away with another man, he had nothing 
more to ſay to her; adding, in the com- 
mon, but low ſtyle of an advertiſement, 
that he ſnould not pay any debts which 
ſhe might contract for the future. 

It is impoſſible to ſay how much 
Lucy's diſquietude was increaſed by the 
peruſal of ſo mortifying a reply to her 


letter. Tears, fits, and every thing that 
could expreſs the horror and grief which 


ſhe felt on being ſo cruelly treated by the 


man for whom the had deſerted her fa- 


ther, and her friends, ſtrongly painted 
the diſtreſs to which ſhe'was driven. 
She did not know, at firſt,” what mea- 
ſure to take. This moment ſhe thought 
of ſending another letter; the next, of 
going herſelf. However, when ſhe read 
over again the letter which had fo much 
afflicted and embarraſſed her, and found 


that 


1 
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that Mr. Delwyn peremptorily forbade 
her to come after him any more, aſſur- 
ing her, at the ſame time that he ſhould 
throw all her letters into the fire without 
reading them, ſhe, rationally enough, 
exclaimed, * Why ſhould I write to 
him? To what purpoſe ſhould I go to 
him?“ 

At laſt ſhe thought of ſending for Ri. 
vers, tho' he was the man on whoſe ac- 
count ſhe had been ſo ill uſed: but, con- 
ſcious of her innocence, ſhe was indiffer- 
ent about the ſuſpicions injuriouſly har- 
boured againſt her. 

Rivers came immedaately, He was $ ig- | 
norant, indeed; of the falſe accuſation 
pointed at him by Delwyn, but had he 
been acquainted with it, he would- not 
have been. deterred by it romp going to 
her aſſiſtance. 


B 2 He 
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le found her almoſt choaked with 
on and grief; but the former was 


predominant. 


After having ſaid every thing 10 could 


think of to ſoothe her, and to compoſe 
her mind, he left her in order to ſet out 
in ſearch of Delwyn, promiſing to re- 
turn to her as ſoon as poſſible. 

All his friendly endeavours to find 
him were ineffectual: he had quitted his 
lodgings in Pall-Mall. The people of 
the houſe declared that they did not 
know whither he was gone, nor could 
he prevail on them to give the lighteſt 
intelligence about him. 


Chagrined to have no better news to 
communicate, he returned to Lucy.— 


She was, at firſt, Half. diſtracted; but, at 
tength, grew a little more calm, as ſhe 
really felt hardly any uneaſineſs merely 
on Delwyn's account. Her chief concern 
| was 
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was that ſhe had been neglected by him, 


and that Rivers, Mrs. Banks, &c. 
ſhould know that ſhe had been ſo treated. 
She then deſired Rivers to ady iſe her 


what to do. 


He told her that he thought i it would 
be beſt for her to live as private as poſ- 
ſible in the 5 where ſhe was. When 
8 Delwy n,“ continued he, * reflects ſe- 
« riouſly on what he has done, he will, 
« I hope, come to look for you; and 
« when he finds that you have exactly 
« complied with his former injunctions 
« by keeping yourſelf retired, and living 
e frugally, he may, perhaps, be recon- 
ciled to you.“ 

Lucy, did not, by any means, reliſh 
a plan fo little ſuited to her taſte, but 
as ſhe could not refuſe to ſubſcribe to it, 
without drawing upon herſelf the diſap- 
probation of the few friends ſhe had 

12 B3 bert, 
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left, the promiſed to be guided by the 
-propoſer of it; deſiring him, however, 
at the fame time, to take no notice of 
what had paſſed between her and Mr. 
Delwyn, to her father and fiſter, as ſhe 
imagined that if he ſhould hear of her 
having mentioned his behaviour to her 
family, and friends, he might be _ 
more diſpleaſed with her. 

Rivers complied with her requeſt, 
thinking that it was occaſioned by her 
diſcretion, and by her love for Delwyn; 
but ſhe was entirely governed by vanity 
and pride. She could not bear to have 
her father, and eſpecially her fiſter, ima- 
gine that ſhe could, poſſibly, be treated 
in ſuch a manner by any man, and ſhe 
was ſanguine enough to believe that her 
beauty would ftill make either Delwyn 
or ſome other man ready to repair all 
the 1 1 _y ſhe had endured. 

e Before 
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Before he left her, Rivers, ſuppoſing 
that ſne might be in want of money, 
preſented a twenty pound bank note to 
her. 

She received it 8 the leaſt {23 
tion, telling him that, notwithſtanding 
what Mr. Delwyn had written, he muſt 
be anſwerable to him for the re-payment 


of it. 


Rivers rephed—** We ſhall not differ 
« about ſuch a trifle,” and took leave 
of her, to go to Mrs. Banks. 
Mrs. Banks and Miſs Afhly were ex- 
ceedingly ſorry to hear that Delwyn and 
Lucy were upon ſuch indifferent terms, 
for the ſake of her family. Mrs. Banks 
deſired Rivers to let her defray her ex- 
pences till Delwyn was reconciled to her. 
Rivers anſwered, © You ſhall do every 


thing you pleaſe, profeced you wall 


* enn to make me happy.” 
4:3] B4 A re- 
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Re requeſt fo agreeable to her own 
wiſhes could not meet with a refufal, 

Every thing was now agreed upon re- 
9 to the ceremony, but before ſhe 
made a general ſurrender to Rivers, Mrs. 
Banks remitted the two thouſand pounds, 
already mentioned, to Nancy Peyton, 
with a very genteel letter, in which ſhe 
told her, ſhe had endeavoured by that 
proof of her friendſhip to alleviate her 
father's concern, and her own, upon 
her ſiſter's account: She mentioned not, 
however, a ſingle word about her ap- 
proaching marriage, which ag v. 
before Nancy's anſwer arrived, tho' it 
Was written as ſoon as ſhe and her father 
could recover from the ſurprize into 
which Mrs. Banks's very unexpected. 
and generous behaviour had thrown 


Rivers 
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Rivers was a very clegant bridegroom Z 
his figure was attractive, and his cloaths 
were happily choſen; but his catriage 'to 
his  new-made bride was particularly 
ſtriking; <t was a pattern for all men in 
his ſituation, —Deſire ſhone in his fine 
eyes; deſire, under the correction of de- 
licacy. His bride ſeemed to be loſt in ad- 
miration of him, as his attentions were 
uncommon; yet ſhe ſometimes was afraid 
of appearing too tender, tho' there was 
a propriety blended with her love which 
rendered her inexpreſſibly engaging. 

Louiſa was all joy and mirth, and 
ſaid a thouſand lively nothings to Sir 
George, who would fain have prevailed 
on her to think a little more nn 
about bim. 

No ſooner was Rivers in een of 
his wife's fortune than he immediately 
gave directions to his lawyer, tho with-. 
B5 out 
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out her knowledge, to ſettle all upon 
her, excepting only a decent proviſion 
for himſelf. 

When ſhe became acquainted with 
what he had done, ſhe tenderly expoſtu- 
lated with him concerning ſo unuſual a 
conduct, and attempted to perſuade him 
to make an eraſure, but he would on no 
account hear of it. 

The ſeaſon now approached, in which 
Mrs. Rivers had always been accuſtom- 
ed to diftinguiſh herſelf by her hoſpita- 
lity, and rejoicing the hearts of her poor 
neighbours and tenants. She juſt men- 
tioned her cuſtomary proceedings to her 
huſband, affuring him, however, almoft 
in the fame breath, that ſhe had not the 
leaſt inclination to do any thing which 

Vas not perfectly agreeable-to him. 
Rivers ſondly reproved her for ſup- 
r him to be ſo taſteleſs as not to 
* 
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fer what merited ber * to 
every thing ee. 

Accordingly they prepared to ſet yo 
for Derbyſhire, © 7 

Rivers, while the preparations were 
making; rallied Louiſa, and told her 
that he inſiſted upon having his friend 
Medway of the party, but ſhe declared 
ſo violently againft his notion that he 
gave up the poiit; tho* not till he had 
affirmed that ſne could never have fo 
fine an opportunity of knowing whether 
ſhe ſhould like him nnn 
w the fame houſe with him. 

She repſied, By having fo much of 
* his company, I may, perhaps, ſee him 
in a thouſand difagreeable lights, and 
be unable to'endare him at all,” 

Before they left London, they all 
2 a * to * * 


3 6 | Lucy, 
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Lucy, having heard nothing about 


Delwyn, ſnewed the greateſt diſcontent, 
and inveighed againſt the dullneſs of 


her ſituation in the moſt GY expreſ- 


ſions. | (#95 45 8h 74) 3 
Mrs. Rivers * to 33 


as eaſy as poſſible by furniſhing her 
with a ſufficient ſum to provide every 


thing neceſſary for her till her return to 
London; which was to be ſoon after 


Chriſtmas. * 


KK 
ſervants celebrated the marriage of their 


lady: but Mr. Peyton and Nancy knew: 


nothing of it till Mr. and Mrs. Rivers 


and Miſs Aſhly entered the cottage. 
The latter of thoſe ladies told them 

that they were to wiſh her friend joy. 
The good old man delivered his con- 


gratulations with a heart · felt ſatis faction, 
and with the moſt grateful language 
2 thank - 
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chanked Mrs. Rivers for the trouble ſhe 
bad given herſelf about his Lucy, and 
for the notice ſne had taken of her. 

The ſhock was too great for Nancy: 
it came upon her too ſuddenly : ſne 
turned pale : ſhe was ready to faint.” 

Rivers, exceſſively pained at the ef- 
fect which the diſcovery of his marriage 
had on her, haſtened to ſupport her; but 
he was really too much agitated himſelf, 
to be of any great ſervice to her. 

Miſs Aſhly, perceiving his embarraſſ- 
ment, good naturedly relieved him by 
buſying herſelf. about Wann who pre- | 
ſently recovered.” | | 

Turning her 0 towards Rivers, who 
had not quitted her hand, but who was 
looking on her with eyes full of tender- 
neſs and compaſſion, ſhe, faintly, ſaid, 
«< You have recalled every affectionate 
idea of my poor ſiſterIt is too much 
for me.“ As 
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As ſhe Knew, white the foke'thoſe | 


words, that they were not ſtrictly true, 


a conſcious" bluſh "tinged ber pallid | 
cheeks, and excited new emotions in || 
Rivers, who, fearful of diſcovering them, 


quitted her hand with a gentle preflure , | 
then, going to Mrs: Rivers, who was 


looking at Nancy with real concern, | 


faid, „We had better leave her a lit- 
e tle to recover her ſpirits; ſhe is quite 


overcome with the different paſſions of | 


« forrow and gratitude ; ſorrow for her 
« fiſter's unbappineſs, and gratitude for 
your generous behaviour to her.“ 
Nancy heard not theſe laſt words; for 
Rivers, taking his- wife's hand under his 
arm, led her into the garden ; aſhamed, 
however, to neglect the payment of her 
thanks to Mrs. Rivers, ſhe followed her 


as ſoon as ſhe could tolerably compoſe 
herſelf, and expreſſed the high ſenſe ſhe” 
; ” 27 had 
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had of. the favours conferred upon her: 
ſhe then, without caſting a ſingle glance 
at Rivers, retired to her own apartment, 
pleading a ſudden enn —ſhe was 
truly indiſpoſed. 70 | 
Mrs. Rivers; and Mifs Aſhly, foon af- 
terwards, wiſhed Mr. Peyton a good 
morning ; having firſt invited him to 
bring Nancy, as ſoon as ſhe was able to 
go abroad, to ſpend a day with them. 


With regard to Lucy, concerning 
whoſe happineſs her good father's ſoli- 
citude was very great; they told him, 
« that. they thought nothing more could 
ebe done for her till ſhe had heard from 
« Delwyn, as Rivers's friendly offices, on 
her account, had been fo injuriouſly 
miſconſtrued. 

In their way home they called upon 
Cropley. 4 RIAA 
| The 
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if 
The, worthy, curate was walking, with. | 


a book in his hand, in his little garden. 


Ile ſtarted at the ſight of Louiſa; his 


book; fell to the ground; he flew to 


compliment his agreeable friends upon 
their arrival; and they not only inſiſted 
upon taking him home to dinner, but 
made him promiſe to endeavour to get , 


ſomebody to do his duty for him, while 
he ſpent. a week at the manor, 5 

Nothing could have given him more 
pleaſure than ſuch an invitation : the 
thoughts of paſſing whole days in look- 
ing at, and liſtening to, Miſs Aſhly, 
were tranſporting, and he haſtened to 
enjoy the long, wiſhed-for farisfation. 
But he ſoon found, by experience, that 
pleafure and pain are very cloſely al- 
lied, —Rivers, by rallying Louiſa about 
Sir George Medway, alarmed him; till 
more was he alarmed at her lively als 


ſwers, 
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ſwers, which induced him to believe that 
ſne had no averſion to Sir George, that 
he was, if not a favoured lover, at leaſt, 
not a quite unhappy one, as he was not, 
in his opinion, deſtitute of hope. 

Poor Cropley, though he could not 
have formed any rational expectations 
before the diſcloſure of this intelligence, 
was exceedingly affected by it; he be- 
came very ſenſible that he really loved 
Miſs Aſhly to an extravagant degree; 
and he alſo felt that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for him to ſhun her for 
the future. Her ſociety gave him in- 
finite delight; he could not, therefore, 
think of loſing it for ever, without the 
greateſt diſquiet. To ſee her in the arms 
of another, would be miſery unuttera- 
ble.—“ The wiſeſt thing I can do, will 
be, to give her up at once. But who 
& 1g wile when he is in love? Beſides, as. 

« I ſhall, 


ww MA STORM | 
« I ſhall, in all probability, be ſoon de- 
« prived of my preſent happineſs, why | 
< muſt I reſign ĩt before the hour of de- 
« privation arrives?“ 
On a ſtrict enquiry into the ſtate of 
his heart, the enamoured curate found | 
he was far enough in love with Louiſa, ! 
to feel, that the aſſurance of her being 
tenderly attached to him, and of wiſn - 
ing to make him happy, had they been 
more upon an equality, would haye | 
made him reſign his breath the next 
moment with pleaſure. He determined, 
therefore, to ſtay as long as he could at 
the Manor, and to feize every opportu- 
nity of converſing with her. 0 
Luckily for him, as he thought, more 
opportunities offered themſelves than he 
could have expected. As Rivers, and 
his wife, were very much taken up with 
each Wi Miſs Aſhly was left to en- 
tertain 
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tertain him, whom ſhe ſoon ſaw ſtrongly 
attached: to her, though ſhe had no idea 
of his being ſo fond of her as he really 
ER | | | ATA 

On a nearer acquaintance with Crop- 


ley, Miſs Aſhly found him exceedingly 


amiable : He had read all the beſt Eng- 


liſn authors, and not only hurfied them 
over, merely for a momentary amuſe- 


ment, he had read them with taſte, he 
had ſtudied them with attention, and 
was intimately acquainted with their 
reſpective beauties, many of which he 
could repeat; and he always repeated 
them, in a manner expreſſive of his 
own tender feelings, and with very ſig- 
nificant additions. He had alſo a me- 
lodious voice, and his articulation was 
very energetic, eſpecially, when his heart 
was concerned in the ſubject which de- 
manded his elocution. His perſon was 

| extremely 


1 
| 
| 
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extremely agreeable; he wWas delicate, 
without being effeminate; he had a re- 
fined underſtanding, | and his manners 
were graceful. 

Cropley, with all theſe external a 
internal advantages, could not well be 
an object of indifference to any woman 
whoſe heart was diſengaged: and, it may 


be ſaid, Louiſa's was not , literally. en- 


gaged, as the man, on whom ſhe could 
have moſt willingly beſtowed it, was 
married; married to her deareſt friend. 


Cropley's attentions to Miſs Aſhly, 


were not unobſerved by her. — No wo- 
man is ſorry to be admired, even if ſhe 
diſlikes the man. —Louiſa did not cer- 
tainly diſlike Cropley, though ſhe was 
not actually in love, with him. — His 
continued aſſiduities, however; the joy 


which ſparkled in his eyes, when ſhe 


approached, and the dejection which 
| over- 


; 
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overwhelmed him whenever ſhe left him, 
were too obvious not to be remarked.— 
She was ſometimes, indeed, prompted to 
ſmile at his appearance and behaviour, 
but never in a ſcornful way : her ſmiles 
were rather the ſmiles of obſervation and 
good nature; yet ſhe could not help be- 
holding him in a ludicrous light, when 
his paſſion made him guilty of ſtriking 
abſurdities; abſurdities which would 
have been quite ridiculous, nay, diſguſt- 
ing, in a leſs agreeable man. | 
Mrs. Rivers, who ſoon perceived what 
the amiable curate was little able to 
hide, with all his efforts, told her young 
friend, one day, to what an extrava-' 
gant degree he loved her. 


She replied, laughing, © «Why ay, that's 


poor Cropley's fault; if we ever had 
c entertained ſerious thoughts of each 


1 * other I ſhould have been undone by 
« his 
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« his violence. He is more likely,” con- 
tinued ſhe, with additional vivacity, 
<* to devour a miſtreſs, than to love her.“ 

It has been already ſaid, that Louiſa 


was no coquette z but though ſhe would 
have thought any body mad who told 
her that ſhe would marry Cropley, ſhe 


did not think it neceſſary, as ſhe had 


no ſuch intentions, to be either ſour or 


ſevere, haughty, or ill bred, to him. She 
had never thought of him as a lover, 


but ſhe had, ſeveral times, declared to 
Mrs. Rivers, that ſhe knew not any 


man better qualified to make a valuable 


friend, as ſhe believed him to be a man 
of ſenſe, honour, integrity, good nature, 
and ſenſibility. 

With ſuch, a high opinion of kan it 


is not at all to be wondered at that ſhe. 


ſpent a great many happy hours in his 
company. She really converſed with him 
upon 


Wc: 
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upon moſt ſubjects, with as much eaſe 
And freedom; as the did with Rivers; 
e nd, by ſo doing, rendered herſelf ſo ex- 
remely amiable in his eyes, that he be- 
Fame perfectly inoxicated with — ſo- 
iety. 
Frequently did Louiſa ai ther the 
ad too high ſpirits, and that they 
would run away with her. Frequently 
id ſhe aſk him to read to her while 
e fat at her tambour, or drew land- 
¶ ſcapes, flowers, &c. &c. and ſometimes 
Whhe would riſe up in the middle of her 
employments, throw her work from her, 
and tell him that ſhe could not fit a 
moment longer. 
l beg your pardon, Mr. Cropley,” 
faid ſhe, one day, to him, when ſhe had 
V ſtarted up in the midſt of a fine paſſage 
Ihe was reading to her from Thomſon's 
Seaſons: ] am ſenſible that I am vaſtly 
1 cc too 
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e too giddy: yet, indeed, I take _— l 
« deal of Phan! to e my viva- b 


cc, city.” 


neſs. 


q 
' 


1 


- "mag nk ſhould you take pains to k 
« change à humour which renders you 
« exquiſitely attracting?” replied be, 
ſeizing both her hands, and looking 
in her face with eyes full of tender- | 


Surpriſed at a behaviour which diſ. | 
covered what ſhe had actually for ſome 
time ſuſpected, ſhe was alſo juſt then ſorry 


to ſee it, as ſhe imagined it would lay | 


her under certain reſtraints, and force | 
her to abridge, conſiderably, the fami- ; 
liarity with which ſhe treated him.— | 


Such an abridgement ſhe did not think 


of with any pleaſure, as ſhe loved to | 
converſe with all poſſible freedom, with- | f 


in the pale of decency and good manners. 


Drawing 
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Drawing away her hand, and looking 
ſerious, on a ſudden, ſhe cried, Than- 
<« kee, Sir, you have very genteelly cor- 
„ rected me; I ſhall now fit down to 
„my work with great compoſure.” 


| Poor Cropley, half frighted out of 


his wits, left he had offended her—not 
comprehending her raillery — looked 
aghaſt. « 

She ſaw his confuſion, and pitied 
him: ſhe wiſhed, at the ſame time, to 
love him. 

Take up your book, Sir,” ſaid ſhe; 
take up your book, and read from the 
place where you left off.“ 

On his heſitating, and appearing em- 
barraſſed, ſhe ſnatched it from him, 
with a lively, but good natured air— 
Come,“ cried ſhe, © give me the book; 
<* as I have put you out, let me put you 
in again.” 


Vol. II. Spe! She, 
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She, accordingly, read two or three 
lines, and with ſo much propriety, with 
ſo muſical a voice, which ſhe, judici- 
ouſly, varied, ſoftened, and raiſed, as 
the ſubject required a difference of ar- 
ticulation, that Cropley was on the point 
of breaking into freſh raptures. | 

| Giving bim the book in a few mo- 
ments, he ſaid, « There, n now you may 
A 
Charming creature whiſpered he to 
himſelf—He then went on tolerably, 
though with frequent interruptions in 
his voice from the flutter of his ſpirits; 
interruptions, | however, which rather 
heightened the energy and the melody 
of the lines he repeated. She was indeed 
ſo well pleaſed with his elegant, and ex- 
preflive utterance, that ſhe made him a 
little compliment upon his elocution ; 
but fearing to ſay too much concerning 


it, 
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it, ſhe checked herſelf, by adding imme- 
diately, « Actually, Cropley, you owe 
me a ſpeech, for I have the vanity 
« now to think I have contributed'to 
« BY, new graces to your n 
„ 

« You give grace, you give life and 
te ſoul to every thing I ſay and do—or 
« think,” cried he, quite enraptured: 
% my thoughts are ſo entirely engaged 
« about you, that I ſeem to have loſt 
« myſelf: I exiſt only through you.” 

* Prodigious! what a flight!” replied 
ſhe, laughing. © Well, poſitively, I will 
< not praiſe you any more, for you ſtrive 
D violently to excel, that you will 
e run into abſolute bombaſt, if I do not 
e put a ſtop to your encomiums.” 

In this manner would ſhe ſome- 
times commend, and ſometimes rally 
poor Cropley, who found, every hour, 
C 2 new 
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new charms both in her perſon and man- 
ners, and began to dread leaving the 
manor. $34 
Mrs. Rivers, agreeably to her pro- 
miſe, ſent the coach to fetch Peyton and 
Nancy to dinner. 
It returned empty Nancy had been 
taken very ill She had, indeed, been 
ſo affected by the ſudden appearance of 
Rivers before her, married, and ſrem- 
ingly fond of his wife, that it was with 
the greateſt difficulty ſne retained her 
fenſes. So much had ſhe ſuffered from 
the conſtraint ſhe put upon herſelf, that 
it threw her into a fever, and at the time 
Rivers's coach came for her, ſhe lay 
quite delirious : ſhe was raving about 
him to a degree which terrified her poor 
father, who gave her over, and conſe- 
quently looked upon both his children 
A | 
Mr, 
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Mr. Peyton, believing that neither 
Mrs. Rivers, nor even Rivers himſelf, 
now he was married, could afford his 
daughter any relief, and not chuſing to 
expoſe her to their ſight, in ſuch a ſtate, x 
only returned a ſhort meſſage—* She is 


very much indiſpoſed.“ 


They all expreſſed their concern at 
her illneſs. Rivers, who ſuſpected, and 
with reaſon, that he had, himſelf, but 
too great a ſhare in it, felt it ſtrongly, 
by the force of ſympathy, though he 
carefully concealed his ſenſations. He 
diſpatched his man privately to Peyton 
with a note, in which he declared his 
own, and Mrs. Rivers's concern, and 
begged he would ſend for the beſt phy- 
ſicians, and take all poſſible care of his 
amiable Nancy.— Theſe were the very 


expreſſions Rivers made uſe of; and 
Peyton now comprehended the full mean- 


0 3 ing 
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ing 101 them: he comprehended 1 it, and 
lamented-the day on which he permitted 
the iwo friends to take ſhelter in bis 
Nancy, for ſome time, ſtruggled with 
her diſtemper; her youth at laſt, and a 
naturally good conſtitution got the better 
of it, but ſhe became exceedingly weak, 
and low. l 
Mrs. Rivers ſent, frequently, to know 
how ſhe did. | 

Rivers, tho' he did not let his uneaſi- 
neſs appear, was exceedingly anxious 
about her recovery. 

She was out of danger, but it was a 
Zonſiderable time before it could be pro- 
Perly ſaid that ſne was well. 

As ſoon as ſhe was able to ſee com- 
pany, Mrs. Rivers, and Miſs Aſhly 
made her ſeveral viſits, but Rivers al- 


ways ſtayed at the manor, I cannot,” 
ſaid 


ſaid he, whenever he was ſolicited to g0 
to the cottage, © be of any ſervice to her, 
and it hurts me to ſee ee in dif- 
« tres,” 

Cropley was, by. this time, oblignd 2: 
return home. His departure from Louiſa 
was like the amputation of a limb. 
| Louiſa, herſelf, indeed, thought ſhe 
ſhould miſs him; as he had been almoſt 
her conſtant companion while he was at 
the manor. She liked his converſation 
extremely. She told him, laughing, 
one day, that they were fit company for 
nobody but themſelves. ©. You are me- 
« lancholy mad,” continued ſhe, and I 
am the reverſe.” uy 

„ ſhall be both theluncholy and rav- 
„ing,“ replied he, when J have left 

< you,” fetching a deep ſigh: 
Lord! what a pity !” anſwered ſhe, 
ſmiling. « * You ſhould recover your 


* “ ſenſes 
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+ ſenſes when you are from me, or elſe 


« you pay me no compliment by 28 
them with me.” 


© I ſhall be paſt all emp Heben 
* foon,” replied he. What we utter 
e when deprived of our reaſon, can have 
no great meaning in it.” 

e Thankee, Cropley,“ ſaid ſhe, laugh- 
ing, „chat is honeſt now, and as much 
* as to ſay, that all you have been * 
eme 1s of no ſignification.“ 

Cruel!“ ee he“ Tou are 
every well aſſured of the contrary ; but, 
] deſerve to be puniſhed for daring to 
© ſoar to an object ſo far above me: 
« yet the meaneſt creature is permitted 
to gaze at the ſun, is warmed, is che- 
« riſhed by its enlivening rays.” 

„ Yes; but if you gaze too intently, _ 
« you may loſe your fight, and then 
„ what 
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« what will your privilege of Eng 
« avail you??? | 

She uttered the laſt ot aninly 
from the ſprightlineſs of her imagination, 
but he was ready to put a conſtruction 
upon them adapted to his own feelings. 

„] am but too ſenſible of my danger, 
% madam.— Tis paſt, and over —or 
<« rather, indeed, it will laſt me my life. 
“The firſt ſight of you deprived me of 
e my ſenſes: I gazed till I quite loſt 
them, and then, being wild enough 
« for any thing, I madly preſumed to 
e diſcover my ſenſations: yet I have till 
s reaſon enough to enable me to ſee the 
e immenſe difference between us, and 
« to implore your pardon for my pre- 
„ ſumption.” 


Here he oped, waiting for her re- 
ply. 1 N 


* 


Cs: By 


z R 


could not think of giving him 


mal rifing anger. - 


** 
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By pauſing, he not a little perplexed 
her. She was quite unprepared, not hav- 
ing expected ſo very clear an explanation. 
She bluſnhed; ſhe was diſconeerted. She 
any en- 
couragement, and yet ſhe did not like 
to increaſe the diſquiet which he endured, 
ſhe plainly ſaw, on ber account. 
and perhaps a ſofter paſſion, - pleaded 
ſtrongly for him in her boſom. She turn- 
ed away her face to hide the confuſion 
which ſhe wiſhed ſhe had not felt. 
Her amiable, - agitated lover ſtood. 
looking at her alarmed, as he appre- 
hended that her ſilence 48 from 


Pity, 


Turning again towards him, ſhe with 
gentle eyes, and in ſoft accents, ſaid— 
Wage aer this is not a pro- 

een for us to talk upon; on 
31078: _ * every 


cc 


cc 
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« every other, I ſhall. always liſten to 
« you with pleaſure,” 

So mild a reproof at a time when he 
had expected a rough reprimand, in- 
creaſed his paſſion, as it gave him the 
higheſt idea of the ſweetneſs of her 
temper. He ſo far obeyed her as only 
to thank her for her lenity in terms ex- 
preſſive of the greateſt reſpect and ten- 
derneſs; but, tho' he commanded his 
tongue to ſilence, upon the only inter- 
dicted theme, his eyes were ſtill moſt 
eloquent, and he, involuntarily, diſco- 
vered every other ſign of the ſtrongeſt 
emotions excited by love: it was impoſ- 
ſible for him to hinder thoſe emotions. 
from being perceptible, 

The next day, they were on a little 
ramble with Mr. and Mrs. Rivers; the 
latter, leaning on her huſband's arm; 
left Miſs Aſhly to the care of Cropley. 

C6 While 
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While Cropley was helping Louiſa 
over a bridge compoſed of nothing but | 
a plank, without a rail to hold by, her b 
foot ſlipped. | 

He caught her in his arms, to ſave her, | 
but the tremor which he felt, on her 
being in ſo dangerous a ſituation, and the 
fluttering of his heart, on being obliged 
to preſs her cloſe to his boſom, were ſo 5 
violent, that he was almoſt ready to let 
her fall into the water; and had ſhe not 
exerted her own ſtrength upon the criti- 
cal occaſion ſhe would OY have 
fallen. 

She ſaw, ſhe felt, ſhe pitied his diſ- 
ads „Don't be frightened, Sir,” ſaid 
_ the. kindly, to him: © I am fate.” 
He poured out a thankſgiving for 
her preſervation, at the ſame time, preſ- 
ſing her hand, by way of gratitude, for 
her conſideration for him, but the alarm 
| | he 
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he had felt for her, had given ſuch a 
ſhock to his ſenſibility that he ſcarce re- 
covered it the whole dax. 
His agitated appearance, and behavi- 
our were not loſt upon her: they threw 
her into a train of thinking not at all un- 
favourable to him, as ſhe was ſure that 
he had not affected a concern for her: 
She ſaw, on the contrary, that he ſtrug- 
gled to hide his ſufferings leſt they 
ſhould either offend, or be diſagreeable 
to, the only woman in the world whom 
he wiſhed. to pleaſe. She had not the 
leaſt doubt of his loving her ſincerely, 
but whether he would have thought of 
being in love with her, if ſne had not 
been miſtreſs of ſuch a fortune that was 
a point about which ſhe was in a ſtate of 
ſome uncertainty. There appeared no- 
thing, indeed, in his whole deportment 
to mark him for a mercenary man, but 
7" £1 
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men were, ſhe thought, very fickle: crea- 
tures.— Rivers is exceedingly attached 
« to his wife, and makes an unexcep- 

te tionable huſband: but has ſhe not 

« made him maſter of a large eſtate, 

e and raiſed him, from a trifling income, 

« to an affluent fortune? 

Louiſa fat and ruminated upon all 
theſe things, and, conſequently, appear- 
ed more ſerious than uſual: She looked, 
indeed, full of thought, and by fo look 
ing planted thorns in Cropley's boſom. 
—* What can make her fo unuſually. 
« ſerious? Is ſhe ill, or is ſhe angry? 
no ſigns either of anger or of 1lIneſs 
«* appear: She is, undoubtedly, there- 
« fore, thinking of Sir George Medway.” 

In this manner did he torment himſelf, 
and he left her in deſpair, thoroughly 
convinced that 'ſhe could never be any 
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thing to him, and that ſnhe would even 
be leſs to him than ſhe bad been. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rivers, both, invited 
him to come, and ſee them as often as 
poſſible. | 

Louiſa ſaid netting, 1 ſhe looked 
as if ſne was loth to part with him.— 
Had it, indeed, been proper for her to 
aſk him to ſtay, the duties of his pro- 
feſſion would not ꝓermit his continuance 
at the manor. However, whenever they 
went to Peyton's, they always called on 
him, and took him home with them, 
when he could ſpare time to ne a 
little elopement. | 135 

Rivers was frequently Pa ok or 
Copley s, while Mrs. Rivers and Miſs 
Aſhly went to ſee Nancy, who grew 
much better. With her returning health, 
ſne made a firm reſolution never more to 
think of Rivers, who was oblized, ſome- 

tines, 
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times, to call on her father that he might 
not appear particular; but he ſeldom 
ſtayed long, and at no time ſaid a word 
to her, n having expreſſed his ſatis- 
faction at her recovery. 

One day, when h@ghad left the — — 
at the cottage, and walked to Cropley's, 


he found the good curate employed in | 


preparing a diſcourſe upon reſignation 
to the divine will, tho? he ſeemed not at 
all in aframe of mind likely to produce a 
compolition on ſuch a ſubject, as he ne- 
ver had looked more reſtleſs and diſcon- 
tented: never leſs capable of N his 
diſquieting ſenſations. 

Rivers, having caſt his eye over his 
performance while he ſtepped out of the 
room to ſpeak to one of his pariſhioners, 
complimented him, at his return, on the 
propriety of it, telling him that a man 

; who 


all 


. 
N 
| 


ro, OX 
who could think ſo juſtly, might brave 
all diſappointments 1n this world. | 
And yet,” replied the poor curate, 
with a heart-fetched ſigh, I am fo 


« little able to profit by what I have 
written for the benefit of others, that 


] am this very moment ready to fink 


« under the weight of my diſtreſs. I 
« cannot call. what I feel a diſappoint- 
e ment, becauſe I never could rationally 
form any expectations; yet ſo extrava- 
« oantly fond am I of Miſs, Aſhly, that 
e do not think it poſſible for me to 
„live without any hopes of making an 
« impreſſion upon her heart, I will, at 
the ſame time, allow, that I diſcover a 
2 ſpecies of inſanity by ſuch a declara- 
tion.“ 


Why, to be ſure,” _ replied 6 


d jt cannot be expected that ſuch a fine, 
« handſome girl as Louiſa, with ſuch a 


for- 
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« fortune at her own diſpoſal, ſhould fit } 


e down contented: in a remote part of 
« Derbyſhire; and yet, Cropley, you 
« have merit ſufficient to touch any 
« woman's heart of a ſofter compoſition 
than hers: but I look upon her to be 
“too giddy to be in love; ſhe will never 
e be made unhappy by that paſſion.” 

I would not have her made unhappy 
< by any thing,” ſaid Cropley, and [ 
* know too well the pangs of unrequited 
* Jove not to wiſh to have her preſerved 
N from ahem”? ||; - 

Rivers told him, ho he believed ſhe 
was in no danger of feeling them. 


Were ſhe indeed, like Mrs. Rivers, or 
Nancy Peyton,” continued he, 1 


« would not anſwer for her; the former | 
* hope ever to guard againſt the ſlighteſt 
<* anxiety proceeding from indifference 


a or neglect in the man whom ſhe loves, 


« and 


ce e. 


cc ] 


« 
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and 1 ſhould be extremely happy to 
© remove the diſquiet which the latter has 
* endured, which ſhe has, quite contrary 
to my expectations, I confeſs, endur- 
101 ed; but as her ſufferings have certain- 
« ly been very painful, I wiſh, for her 
"F< fake, that women were leſs ſuſceptible 

« of the tender paſſion, tho* they can- 
DP i « not, I think, for our happineſs, be too 
« affectionately attached to us.” 


I fit 


" Cropley applauded Rivers's ſentiments 
ed with regard to the two ladies who had 
5 ſo particularly diſtinguiſhed him, and 

added, that he could not think - Miſs 
„„ 4bly ſo volatile as he believed her to 
| ; be.“ I do not doubt,“ continued he, 
1 « but that ſhe will be ſufficiently kind 
al © to the man whom ſhe bleſſes with 
N « her hand. — I am aſſured, however, 


” that J ſhall never be that happy man, 
" and I am very ſenſible that I cannot, 
18 « with- 
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without appearing diſtracted, look ſo 
„far above me. Yet it is too late for wy 


* 1s married, or unmarried, it will be 
my pleaſure and my pride to admire 
© her to the laſt moment of my exiſt- 


but he made great allowances for a man 


really was inclined to render him happy, 


pear 


| ay 


* me to change my mind; I do not in- 
. Deg 


* deed, deſire to change itz whether ſhe Drel 


* ence.” 
Rivers now thought he talked madly, | 


in love; and had heimagined that Louiſa 


or capable of reliſhing a domeſtic life 
with a man of Cropley's ſerious turn, 
he would have ſaid ſomething to encou- 
rage him to lay aſide his melancholy 
ideas; but as he could not look upon 
her in the light Cropley did, he deemed 


it prudent not to raiſe hopes in him 
which might never be gratified. 4 


* 


Naney : 
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0 pearance, quite recovered. Mrs. Rivers 
for Per) ſtrongly invited her to come and 
in. Ptay at the manor, but ſhe ſo earneſtly 
* begged to be excuſed that ſhe left off 
be preſſing her. „ 

Nancy, during the progreſs of her re- 
overy, wrote to Lucy, out of pure 
indneſs to her father, but received no 
Wnſwer.—The want of an anſwer gave 
he worthy old man freſh anxiety, 

To calm his mind a little, Mrs. Ri- 
ers promiſed to ſend him a minute ac- 
ount of her. Soon afterwards, ſhe and 
er huſband, with Miſs Aſhly, made a 
arewell viſit to him and Cropley. 

Nancy bore the ſecond parting from 
Rivers heroically. | 
Not in the leaſt like a hero did the 
iſconſolate curate take leaye of Louiſa. 

Je endeavoured to muſter up all his 
; | reſolu- 


* 


* 
* 


2 
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reſolution. to his aid, but at the ſepa- 
rating inſtant his fortitude forſook 
him, he, fancied he ſaw her in Sir 
George's arms.—It was too much for 

He was ſilent for a conſiderable time; 


| | he then caught her hand, all pale and 


trembling, and, in a faultering voice, 
ſaid, < Whatever may be your change 
« in life, Madam, do not, I beſeech 
« you, entirely forget the man who 
* muſt doat on you while he draws hi; 
« breath, and who, tho' conſcious of 


being, every way, . undeſerving of 


your notice, yet from the reſpectful- 
<« neſs, and ſincerity of his paſſion is en. 


< titled, at leaſt, to that pity which youJ 


« have hitherto diſcovered for him; 
„much, indeed, has he hitherto wanted 


Lit, but much more will he want it, when 


* you 


_ Gao Mc "cr  _© Reo Sree” v LE 
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yo 1 married to Sir Tongs Med- 


cc way.“ 

Louiſa coloured: ſhe felt herſelf hurt 
at being obliged to give any kind of 
uneaſineſs to a man who really, ſne was 
very ſenſible, loved her ta a great de- 
gree; and yet ſhe could not think of 
marrying him in the ſituation they were 
both in. However, her good nature, 
or ſomething more, tempted her, per- 
haps, to give him all the conſolation in 
her power. 


Holding out her hand to him, ſhe 


ſaid, „Who told you, Sir, that I was. 


going to be married to Sir George 
« Medway? You, really, entertain very 
« unaccountable notions, and then are 
e ſtrangely alarmed at them: but be 
<« compoſed, Sir: I am not going to al- 
ter my ſituation in any ſhape, and I 
<« ſhall ever remember, as a friend, the 

many 
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With theſe words ſhe turned to 8⁰ 
out of the room. 
le led her to the coach, mung her 
hand, but could not utter another fylla- 
* R 9 

She, too, was ſilent, till Rivers ſaid 
ſomething favourable of his friend the 
curate; ſhe then replied. Yes, he is, 

I believe, a very worthy man; but it 
is impoſſible, you know, for me ro 
think of ſuch an alliance.” 

The firſt thing they did, upon their 
arrival in town, was to ſend to Lucy's 
lodgings at C———, to know how ſhe 
did, gps tang they had not heard from 
The _ of the houſe informed 
'c * 3 that ſhe had been gone from 

8 them 
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Barn fans. time, cod. this; they; coll 


give no intelligence about her. 
Mrs. Rivers and Miſs Aſhly were 


ſurpriſed. Rivers was ſorry, becauſe he 
thought that Nancy would be rendered 


ſtill more unhappy by the farther indiſ- 
cretion of her ſiſter. He was afraid, 
from what he had obſerved, that ſhe was 
too much addicted to pleaſure, and diſ- 
ſipation, and he determined to make it 
his buſineſs to find her out; to find out 
Delwyn alſo, though he had ſhunnedhim 
ever ſince his marriage with Lucy. 

At length, by repeated enquiries, a- 
mong their common acquaintance, he 
heard that he was at Bath. 
To Bath, therefore, he diſpatched a 
letter to him, in a very friendly manner. 
Seeming to believe that Lucy was with 
him, he told him that he was juſt come 
from the North, and that Mr. Peyton 
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and Nancy were very anxious about Mrs. 


Delwyn; adding, that he imagined if 


ſhe wrote to her father he would be ex- 


tremely glad to hear from her. 


Receiving no anſwer to that letter, 
he ſtill continued uncertain with regard 
to Lucy; uncertain wertet 1 Was Wo 
her huſband or not. | 

Sir George Nieden was one of thai 
firſt viſiters on their return to London, 
and perpetually fluttered about Louifa, 


who behaved to him with rather more 


reſerve/than ſhe did before ſhe went into 
Derbyſhire. Not that ſhe diſcovered any 


difference in Sir George: he was as 
handſome as ever, he dreſſed with as 
much elegance as ever, and he was not 


leſs aſſiduous to pleaſe” than he ever had 


been; but his ſtyle of behavidur was, in 


every ches, ene from Cropley's, 
that 
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that ſhe could not help marking their 
ſtrongly-contraſted characters. 

Sir George was tall, large, and flir: 5 
he had a commanding t and a ma- 
jeſtic manner. - 

Cropley was rather Bela the middle 
ſize, but there was à greiit deal ef ſym - 
metry in his whole figere®” Re com. 
plexion was a clear brown. Senſe and 
tenderneſs were ſtrikingly expteſſed i in 
his countenanee; and there was an 
elegant ſimplicity in his Ap Be trance 
chroughout, which could not hüt be 
very pleaſing to any woman of 'Gelicacy 
and taſte.— They were alſo quite! diffe. 
rent from each other as levert; Sir 
George loved Louiſa like a man of the 
world, who had ſeen a thouſand fine 
women; and who had not only Atlmited 
them, but received encouragement from 
them. He loved her like a man aeouſ- 
"0 v- tomed 
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it was her vivacity, chiefly, which Aeuck 
him: he had certainly never loved any 
woman ſo entirely before. Lucy Pey- 
ton was; indeed, handſome, and had, 
by the advances which ſhe made to him, 
attracted his attention: ſhe coaxed him, 
it may be ſaid, into a kind of fondneſs 
for her, which he, ignorant of the paſ- 
fion ſhe excited in him, miſtook for ten- 
derneſs, but when he became acquaint- 
ed with Miſs Aſnly, he ſoon found that 
he never had been abſolutely in love till 
then. The ſuperiority, however, of her 
rank and fortune, and the proper re- 
ſerve which ſhe. knew how to aſſume, 
when neceſſary, made him look on her 
as no eaſy conqueſt, ſuppoſing they had 
been more upon an equality. He had, 
indeed, ſo high an idea of her merit, 
that he not only called her, but believ- 
ed her to be an angel; in other words, 

3 a wo- 
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a woman infinitely out of , reach. 
Af he deſpaired, therefore, of being ever 
able to gain her, he behaved with a diffi- 
dence before her, which made him ap- 
pear, as he really was, not only a more 
tender, but a more ſincere lover than 
Six George: and he, therefore, appeared 
in Louiſa's eyes, vaſtly fuperior to his 
titled competitor: yet ſtill Six George 
Medway was a man of family and for- 
tune, and Cropley only a poor country 
curate, buried in an obſcure part of the 
North of England, deſcended from pa- 
rents whom nobody knew, and poſſeſt 
of an income but juſt ſufficient to fur- 
niſn him with the bare neceſſaries of 
life. Any woman, however, might be 
bappy with him, ſhe thought, if it was 
not her own fault: and with regard to 
happineſs with the baronet, ſhe had 
doubts. She was almoſt afraid to come 

1 to 
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to a reſolution; yet when ſhe conſidered 
that nothing could be more ridiculous 
than her heſitation, ſhe determined to 
think no more of the curate; ſhe de- 
termined to give all decent encourages 
ment to his rival. 
Being called on unexpectedly, one 
ng by a lady, and preſſed by her to 
go to the opera, ſne conſented, though 
ſhe had that morning told Sir George, 
when he aſked her where ſhe ſhould ſpend 
the evening, that ſhe was engaged with 
Mrs. Rivers to make viſits, , 
They had not been long in the pit be- 
fore a little buſtle. in one of the upper 
fide boxes made them look up. | 
Lauiſa thought ſhe ſaw Sir George 
aſſiſting a lady to come forward; ſhe 
was not miſtaken: he ſeated himſelf, af- 
n by her ſide. n 44705] 


\ 
* 
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This proceeding rouſed her curioſity, 
and ſhe watched their motions. Several 
- gentlemen were, ſhe perceived, aſſidu- 
ous about the lady, who, in her opinion, 
very much reſembled Mrs. Delwyn; 
but ſhe was fo altered by her dreſs, and 
at ſuch a diſtance, that Louiſa could 
make no certain deciſion concerning her 
e. 9 

Lucy, though ſhe had put on all the 
fine things in her poſſeſſion to come to 
dine with Mrs. Rivers and Miſs Aſhly, 
before they went out of town, was but 
plainly dreſſed in a luſtring negligee, 
with her hair unpowdered; but this Lu- 
cy was in a trimmed ſack, over a hoop 

larger than 'the faſhionable ſize—Her 
hair was dreſſed to an extravagant height; 
ſhe had drop curls of an immoderate 
length, and her bead was loaded with 


powder, 
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| oder. | 'She fo ſrougy xeſembled Mrs 
. Ben, however, that Miſs Aſhly could 


not take her eyes off her; but ſhe was 


too much taken up with herſelf, and 


her admirer —for Sir George appeared 


entirely i in that character to know or 
even diſtinguiſh her: neither did Sir 
George, believing der to be in another 
place, ſeem to recollect her, but threw 
his eyes over her among the reſt, with- 
out making her an object of his atten- 


tion. 
Louiſa was not, indeed, i in a pi. 
cuous part of the houſe, ſhe was quits 
on the other ſide from the perſons whom 
ſhe ſtrongly imagined to be Sir George: 
and Mrs. Delwyn : ſhe was only puz- 
- Aled to account for their coming toge- 


Þ 7 3 
ther. 
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On 'her return home, ſhe acquainted 


Rivers, who had accompanied her friend 


D 5 that 


y 


— 


at Medway's houſe in the morning, and 
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that evening, in. her room, of what ſhe 
had feet, who told her that he would ealt - 


n the affair. 1 Ba 
He, accordingly went, at an early 


| hawk r Sir George was 


gone ot 
Pauſing a moment. he ſüpped a —_ 
into the ſervant's hand, and afked him 
concerning the lady whom Sir George 
attended to the opera. 2 
« Mrs. Delwyn, of Half-moon sene 4 
replied the fell. 
A married ws ſaid 8 177 
A widow, fir,“ anſwered the ſexvant., 
with an ere archneſs in his faces: 
« her huſband. died abroad. 4 foe 
I thought L knew her, but I did not 
% know that ſhe had changed her lodg- 
7 1 your maſter _ now 2, 
; Wd | 
"Ras. 
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- Rivers then thinking that the preſent 
time was the fiteſt for his purpofe, went 
immediatety to Mrs. Delwyn's lodgings. 

He was conducted up ſtairs by 'a 
ſmart footman in a genteel livery, and 
carried into a ſmall, but elegantly fur- 
niſhed room, in which Mrs. Delwyn ſar 
in a very eee undreſa at * 
toilet. e 

She roſe, with an eaſy affured air, to 
receive him, and pointed to a chair op- 
poſite to her. 

After having looked round him, Riv- 
ers fat down, and aſked her how Mr. 
Delwyn did, adding, « How long has 
« he been in town, madam ?” A faint 
bluſh juſt tinged her checks at this queſ- 
tion, of which ſhe ſeemed to be aſham- 
ed, and ſhe tried to conceal it as well 
as fhe could, by wiping her face with 32 75 
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at Delwyn's deſign to deceive her; ſhe 
made a fierce reply, while the tears ſtart- 
00 from her eyes I 
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„ have neither ſeen bim, fir,“ fd 

ſhe, © nor heard from him: happy 
mould I be, if 1 had never” dee 
* «©2077 +" 


«TI did not imagine, Mrs. — 
replied he, © that you would have judg- 


ed it prudent to change your lodgings 
« without your huſband's orders, at nn 


6 not without his leave.“ 

This little reproof put her cheeks i into 
a glow. Full of ſhame, vexation, and re- 
ſentment, on having ſubjected herſelf to 
ſuch a reprimand, though it was deliver- 
ed in the gentleſt terms, from a man 
who had, in her opinion, no right to in- 
ſometimes, ſuſpected of having winked 


* 


i ſir, and am, therefore, accountable to 
aber for my conduct. | | 
Reflecting then on the ſtate OT 
ſhe had been decoyed, and to which ſhe 
| had, indeed, reduced herſelf, by her cruel 
behaviour .to her indulgent father, and 
by indiſcreetly conſenting to run away 
with Delwyn, ſhe felt her mind in a 
diſtracted ſtate : ſhe appeared to be ago- 
nized by paſſion and deſpair ; ſhe wept 
aloud, ſhe wrung her hands, ſhe accuſ- 
ed Rivers, and all the world, of having 
conſpired to plunge her —— 

ſhe was in. 

- Rivers, however, nian ies 
ſhe had ſaid, proceeded from the poignant 
ſenſations of miſery which ſhe felt on 
the cruel negle& of Delwyn, .. and. on 
her finding herſelf in a way of life, by her 
own choice, which-ſhe could.not ſupport 
without the affiſtance of people to whom 
ſhe 
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ſue ought: not; ſhe knew; to be oblige, 
endeavoured to foothe her into a more 
compoſed frame af mind; affuring her, 
ments; that he was, on the contrary, 
exceedingly forry the had met with any: 
adding, that he would do every thing 


in his power to remove the cauſe of her 
complaints; eſpecially, if | ſhe. would; 
kerfelf; aſſiſt him, by conforming fo _ 


advice: of her friends. | 

The few laſt words. made her draw up 

n. 18 
imo ctünk, ar x nid ie, « what 
* you mean by upbraiding me with not 
6 taking the advice of my friends; none 
6 of them. ever offered to give me any, 
till it was too late, and you have, 
1 yourſelf, been particularly wanting in 


u reſpect, as you muſt have known 
5 that 


1 


— 


te that Mr. Delwyn was married before 
5 ſaw, him. 
r « By 
« lt ar fr, I: never knew that he 
was married: but ſurely he cannot 

« hae acted ſo villanous a part: he 
might have been married without a 
« knowledge, but certainly his wife was 

« dead TRY I is. adreſſes 
% 

No, no," replied ſhe, bution fits 
to a flood of tears; ©* ſhe i alive now» 
+ ſhe was in Ireland. when be * 
Anand 4; 

Rivers d he really fely amaze 
ed at this intelligence which he had govin 
the leaſt expected, and made haſte ta 


exculpate himſelf, as he was, indeed, 


perfectly ignorant of the prior mar- 
riage, and, repeatedly. aſſured her; that 


W 


ſuſpicion 
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ſuſpicion of it. He then *alked* her 


6 1 


how ſhe came to be certain of Del- 
wyn's former marriage 02 

On my arrival in town, replied ſhe; 
© to order a few trifles at the milliner's, 
* a lady came in, and beſpoke a great 
« the hop deſired the favour of her 
* name, the anfwered, Delwyn z up- 

e on which ſhe ſmiled at me, imagining 
« that this Mrs. Delwyn might be one 
« of my huſband's relations. I was, in- 


. deed, inclined to be of that opinion z 


« and aſked her if ſhe was related to 
« Mr. Delwyn of Ireland. : 
* vas married to a Mr. Delwyn 


ein Ireland, madam, replied ſhe, who 


has been in England thefe nine months, 


& about ſome particular buſineſs. 


Perhaps, ſaid'I, he is related to 


5H be W 
& that. 


W 
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"of keeping our marriage ſecret, and 

glad to meet with any perſon belong- 
„ing to his t Who e ſo 
cc geateel. 


e It may be fo, ai anſwered 
« ſhe.—Here is Mr. Delwyr's picture, 
continued ſhe, very politely taking a 
miniature out of her pocket; you will 
« ſoon know if he is related to you, for 
« it is reckoned a ftriking likeneſs. 
Imagine my aſtoniſhment at ſeeing _ 
<« the exact reſemblance of the man whom 
«1 fincerely believed to be my huſband. 


« I ſcreamed ; I was very near faint- 
© ing. 

The milliner, and Mrs. Delwyn— 
« for you will find I have no right to 
« that name, continued ſhe, burſting 


into a freſh flood of tears —begged 
« me 
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eme to acquaint them with Acme 

+ my ſudden diſorder. 
+ Þ replied; that die frames erf 

« in that picture to 'my Mr. Delwyn, 

e had alarmed me exceſſively, as T was 


% afraid that we had both been married 
to the ſame man. 


„Heaven forbid ! - cried ahe: 4. 
« The milliner, beginning to apprehend 


« that there was ſamething wrong, 1 | 


* ſuppole, ſaid, Perhaps the gentlemen 
< are brothers, and then the reſemblance 
between them may be accounted for. 


Mr. Delwyn has no brother, replied 


« as if recollecting herſelf—but as you 
cc ſay, Mrs. Chambers, added ſhe, to 
< the Milliner, they | may be related, 
* Pray madam, continued me, turning 
oy © to me, where de yau mp 

« I told 
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“ told her that J had not been long 
« in London, and that Thad lodgings at 
« C——, adding, 11 As Was 
« in the country. | 

„She looked herds at me, while I 
* ſpoke thoſe words, and hurried out of 
« the ſhop. | 

« I went home, and choughe no mote 
af the unexpected interview. 

In about a week Mr. Delwyn came 
© to. C-— I was vaſtly glad to ſee 
&« him, and ran to tell him ſo, 

He received me with the greateſt 
e indifference ; ſtopped me ſhort, and 


_ 4 aſked me, why I had diſcovered our 


wy marriage, and in 2 publick ſhop too, 
<* as he had told me how abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary it was to keep it private? 

I fell a crying, and ſaid, that I 
was ſarry I had vexed him; adding, 
< that, aq he Ne he win. up fo hag 
F from 


indiſcreet behaviour: my father will 
* now hear of our marriage, and either 
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from every body, I was an 


« with ſome of his family to make. a 
« friendſhip with, _ 


«Ak replied he, but 8 a friend. 
is by no megns proper: you have un- 


done both yourſelf and me by your 


« oblige me to leave you, or diſinherit 


me; you muſt, therefore, keep your-. | 


„ ſelf ſtill private, or I ſhall be forced 
eto give you up. 

The concluſton of this ſpeech en 
me, I confeſs, extremely: and I replied 
ein a manner which plainly ſhewed how 
4 much fretted I was to lead a ſolitary life 
« without a ſingle friend to ſpeak to. 

Ale grew angry at my ſharp anſwer, 


_ © and told me, that if I loved him as I 
 * ought, I ſhould have complied with 


« his inclinations in every thing. 
SR. « ] rec 
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141 replied, that if be loved, mp 
et | <'would not wiſh to ee 5 Th 


2 melancholy a manner; adding, that 
II ſuppoſed he had his reaſons ; for I 
ang? « believed that he had married the wo- 

n- man whom I had ſcen at the mil- 

ur © liner's. 
ill He made no anſwer—but, ſoon af- 
er S terwards, left the room. | 
rat When 1 had expected him to come 
r=. | © in again, for ſome time, to no pur-. 
& v poſe; I called the maid, and aſked her 
ed 
ed 
v 


« where her maſter was? 
Gone to London, madam, ſaid ſhe; 
did not you know it? : 

was prodigiouſly ſhocked at this | 
« information ; at his leaving me again 
ein ſo mortifying a manner: I knew 
* not what courſe to take. I was not, 


h next * he came, and brought the 
« Lady 


N. 


however, long in ſuſpence,—The very 
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n Lady whom I had met with at Mrs, | 
% Chamhers's. He told me that he had | 
ba been married ſome time to her; that he- 
< was ſorry he had deceived me, but that 
<« I very well knew I would not be fa- 
cc tisfied till he went through the. ſame 
tc ceremony with me—adding, that his 
„wife had been ſo good as to forgive 
<« him, on his promiſing to break off his 
tc connection with me entirely, and to 
« return with her to Ireland. He con- 
« cluded, with ſaying, 1 have brought 
« her to atteſt the truth of wb: have 
1c related. Anm bed er on 5 t 
« She then, at his requeſt; a 
the certificate of her marriage; The a 
A ſight of iti ſhocked? me ſo much that © 
Iva hardly capable of reading itꝰ . 
When I. Nad read it, they left me to ff © 
| EE Wy Ina, N 
N | « I ſcarce Þ © 
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* I ſcarce knew how I paſſed that 
er: my maid told me that I was 
« like a diſtracted woman. —I' had no: 
vc body to ſend to you and your family; . 
« the only friends I had in town had 
c left it. I knew not what to do.“ 

| © There was but one ſtep to be taken,” | 
ſd Rivers, interrupting her. You 
& ſhould have-returned to your father— 
* Who-could be ſo proper to ſhield you 
ct from farther impoſitions? ? 

Lucy bluſhed, and hung her head, 

cossedous of not feeling the leaſt delire 
to bury herſelf à ſecond time in Derby- 
ſhire. Then, lifting up her eyes, as if 
aſhamed both of her paſt conduct, and 
of what ſhe was going to ſay, told him 
ſhe was too much diſtrefſed at, that time 
to determine what to do; that having 
nobody near her to adviſe her, ſhe 


thought it beſt to remain where ſhe was 
e till 
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till he and the ladies came to townz that 


being exceſſively melancholy, the mif- 


treſs of the houſe where. ſhe lodged at 
C— had deſired her to come and 


drink tea with her ſometimes, —*< Hav- 
< ing ſome friends,” continued ſhe, © to 
<« viſit her, one day, who were going to 
the play, Mrs. Bennet and they per- 
« ſuaded me to accompany them; and I 
< did, tho? much againſt my inclination, 
« A gentleman there, took a great deal 
c of notice of me, a man of faſhion and 


& fortune, whom I remembered to have 
<« ſeen at Mrs. Rivers's before ſhe was 
4 married. He claimed an acquaintance 
« with me, and deſired leave to viſit me. 
e then left C—— and took theſe lodg- 

* ings, thinking them more creditable, 
“ and alſo more convenient than the 
« apartments I before occupied at a diſ- 
« tance from town.” 


\ Here 


told her that he was exceedingly ſorry” to 
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Here ſhe ſtopped, looked down again, 
and waited to hear what Rivers would 
ſay to her proceedings He immediately 


find that Delwyn, of whoſe affairs he 
was entirely ignorant, had fo groſsly 
deceived her.“ His behaviour, how- 
ever,; added he, „ ſhould make you | 
<- doubly cautious about placing à con- 
« fidence in any other man. Tou have 
nothing to do, I think, but to return 
<« to the cottage where your father, tho? 
he has reaſon to be offended with you, 
vill receive you with the greateſt con- 
« fideratiom; he will: pity the errors in- 
{© to which you have fallen, drawn into 
them by inexperience, and he will pro- 
« tect you from future dangers. “ 
Lucy heard. this ſalutary advice wath ' 
the utmoſt diſſatisfaction; but as ſhe in- 
tended not to follow it, 'ſhe made no re- 
Vor. II. Ke ply. 
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ply: Rivers looked upon her ſilence, as 
a determination not to pay any regard 
to it: he, therefore, thought it beſt to 
urge it ſtill more home: He told her, 
that ſhe; would act very indiſcreetly, and 
bring herſelf, probably, into freſh incon- 
veniencies, if ſhe continued in lodgings 
by herſelf, as her continuance in them, 
muſt be attended with a total loſs of re- 
putation, if with no worſe conſequences. 
In anſwer to theſe 'apprehenſions,” . 
replied ſhe, ' with a ſpirit which he did 
not imagine ſhe could” have affumed in 
ſuch circumſtances, © my character is 
already gone, but if my new friend 
can overlook that, he has it in his 
u power entirely to reſtore it. my 
Rivers told her that fuch favourable 
turns feldom * epi If the per- 
<« ſon, you mean,” continued he, is 
— "(he ſame A him to be, you can- 
: “ not, 
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< not; reaſonably, expect any honoutable 
alliance with bim, ſuppoſing him to 
make no objection to your affair with 
« Delwyn, as J am intimately acquaint - 
« ed with Sir George Medway, and 
* know that he is extremely attached to 
« Miſs Aſhly, who, tho' ſhe has notab- 
< ſolutely accepted of him, has not to- 
« tally rejected him. 

« Miſs Aſhly,“ cried Lucy, 0 
ing with Jealouſy, envy, and vexation, 
« I know nothing of any engagement he. 
has wh. ber; of with any other wo 
cc man.“ 5 N 
*. believe | you? anſwered Rivers; 
e but as Ido, I wiſh you, would. ſo far 
« credit what I. tell vou as to relinquiſh- 
your expectations from him; for bu 
may be aſſured that Sir George Med- 
« way will never marry a woman who 
bo ** been ſo unfortunately deceived: 

5 E 2 * and 


15 
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| « and I hope vou are too well convinced 

N « of the folly of liſtening to him upon 

| « any other terms.” 

. Lucy now became as ted as ſcarlet. 

li Ohe made no anſwer for ſome time. 

| At laſt, however, affecting to be con- 

vinced, ſhe put on à forced civility, 

thanked him for his friendſbip, and. ſaid 

| ſhe would ſhew him ſhe deſerved it by 

| following his advice. 5 

Rivers, pleaſed with her apparent e con- 

[| verſion, for the ſake of her father, and 

liſter, as much as for her own, offered 

her his aſſiſtance. She thanked him, for 

| 

| 


— 
— r 1 
—— ä — — 


| his offer with a ſmile, and told him ſhe 
| did not want his. aſſiſtance at pretent. 
1 „When I do,“ added ſbe. ** I ill take 
dals berry to ſend to you.” 5 | 
ph Ripers. then perceiving that ſhe. ap- 
| peared to. with for his abſence, took his 
I leave, and v went in to Medway” 8. 
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He found him at home. A 
Sir George diſcovered great pleaſure 
at the ſight of him.—< 1 am juſt going 


to dreſs to wait on Miſs Aſhly,” ſaid 


he. 


tion, as Louiſa has heard that you keep 
a girl in the next ſtreet.” 
« Who, I?” anſwered Sir George, 


looking a little diſconcerted; * She muſt 
e certainly have been mifinformed: I 


« keep no girl, I affare you.” 
Fray who was that lady with ys at 
" the opera laſt night?” 
* Oh-—Why that is a widow,” pile 
he, as if recollecting himſelf, whom I 
« ſaw once with Mrs. Rivers, befbre 


« you were married; ſhe is a good pretty 
& woman Happening to be in the ſame 


20 * box we chatted together a little, that's 


E 2 L all.— 


« Are you?” replied Rivers. 1 
« fancy you will meet with a cold recep- 
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I chuſe to have mn to ee 
you.“ 


* 
4 t0 us both, as to reſtore me to her 
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er all. With me iN, no. ſhe was 


not with ne, = we age en Miſs 
. "Aſhly” 2 


«You may tell Ker yourſelf, if you 
« pleaſe,” faid Rivers, * for I do not 


iP Nay, my dear Ned, * 1 5 you 
vill do fo much, by way of friendſhip 


good opinion, if! have been ſo dale 


4 tunate as to loſe it.” 


<7] will not Peomiſe Medway, aid 
Rivers; till I know upon what footing 


439 you really are with Mrs. Delwyn, 


« who indeed expects you to marry her.” 
To marry her? To marry her?” re- 


plied Sir George; repeating thoſe words; 


«< Then ſhe muſt be mad, ſtark-mad: 
Ho can the woman expect any ſuch 


thing? A woman with whom I am {o 


« ſlightly 
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iſs pretty and converſible, has ſeen no- 
thing of life; neither has ſhe birth or 
ou fortune to introduce her into the 
ot | world: Surely, Rivers, you cannot 
en . ſuppoſe. me capable, ſetting) aſide my 
« ſtrong attachment to Miſs Aſhly,. of 
ou * throwing myſelf away in ſuch a man- 
Mp 2 
1er Why then,“ ſaid 3 15 if, you 
or- really have no honourable. deſigns i in 
« your viſits to Mrs. Delwyn, it is cruel 
aid to continue them, to give her falſe 
ng hopes to endanger her character.“ 
yn, Io fay truth,” anſwered Sir George, 
nw do not think ſhe will. ſuffer more 


from the. loſs of reputation than ſhe 
has done already“ 
If you think * you had better ne- 
El 8&9 near her again; you capnor, 
£2 Hod, E 2 * indeed, 
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5 indeed, conſiſtently waſh Tous: preten⸗ 
4 ſions to Louiſa.” “ 
Sir George looked nnn but 
replied, “ If Miſs Aſhly has ſhewn any 
« diſapprobation of my behaviour to 
Mrs. Delwyn, I am very ready to make 
2 every kind of atonement for it which 
may be agrecable to her.—I will wait 
« on her to clear myſelf from any falſe 
« accuſations which way have been 
< framed againſt me. | 
- Rivers, then *anting wo bows: home 
before him, and to-inform Louiſa of all 
that be had done, left him to finiſh his 
dreſs, | | 
When de thad zold. che ladies all that 
had paſſed between him and Sir George, 
they both thought that Miſs Peyton— 
for ſhe had no right to any other name 


renn kept by the latter, and la- 
; mented 
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mented the poor girl's unhappy infatua- 


tion. 
Mrs. Rivers faid, ſhe would fend for 


her, and try to perſuade her t to 80 down 
to her father, Mm 

Let us firſt endeavour,” ep Ri- 
vers, * to break this unfortunate affair 
* to him in the gentleſt manner.” 

Atcordingly, Cropley, as a man re- 
markable for the natural mildnefs, and 
' amiableneſs of his temper, and as a 
clergyman, was deemed by them all as a 
very proper perſon, the only proper per- 
ſon, indeed, they could then think of, 
to negociate ſo delicate an affair. 

To bin, therefore, Rivers ſat down 
again to write. After having acquaint- 
ed him with the immediate cauſe of his 
taking up his pen, he gave him all the 
conſolation in his power, by affuring him 
that he did not believe Louiſa would ad- 

E 5 mit 
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mit ef Sir George Medway's viſits, after 
ſo glaring a 8 oy the __ of his 
2 3 a 


While eee Sir 


me George _ his rns Wee 
„ 


n 


She 4 — — in the hg 


manner imaginable, neither with any 
marks of anger, nor with any ſigns of 


concern for his diſhonourable proceed- 


ings, but with à calm indifference, a 


cold contempt, which ſufficiently diſco- 
vered chat ſhe was glad that he had en- 


abled her to ſee his diſpoſition ſo early 


that ſhe might have the moſt reaſonable 


.- excuſe in the world to get rid of him. 
As to him, he was all ſubmiſſion.— 
He declared, with great earneſtneſs, 


that he was "exceedingly concerned to 
ind the accidental meeting with a lady 
* the 3 he: an ee. 
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River's, to whom he could not avoid 

ſpeaking without being abſolutely rude, 
ſhould have ſubjected him to ſo mor- 
tifying a reception; a reception which he 
had not, in any ſhape, deſerved. But 
<« every man has enemies, Madam,“ con- 
tinued he, © eſpecially; the man who 
hopes to be honoured. with your re- 
„ gard; be muſt be particularly envied 
<« by ſo many people, that it is no won- 
- * der there ſhould be vigorous attempts 
made to prejudice you againſt him.” 

-- Loviſa interrupted. him in che middle 
of his defence, by deſiring him to give 
himſelf no ſort of trouble to vindicate 
his conduct to her.“ If you have been 
« guilty of any improprieties, Sir, add- 
ed ſhe, © you are to anſwer for them; 
have nothing to do with them. I am 
L * exceeding ſorry; indeed, for the young 
2 3 who has been ſo imprudent as 

E E to 
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to ſwerve from ber duty to herſelf, 
« and her family,” by liſtening to the in- 
e finuating language of people who 
* cruelly gratified their on inclination : 


< at the expence of her peace. All the 
< amends you can now make her, or her 


friends, is not to fee her any more, and 
4 to leave them to convince her af the 
F fatal errors ſne has committed, and to 
take her out of her OG N | 


66 ſituation,” 


Sir George by. ſubſcribed to her 
ſentiments, and declared chat he thought 


they were extremely juſt. As to my- 
« ſelf, Madam,“ 


been in the leaſt indiſcreet.— Having 
«ſeen her at Mrs. Rivers's;-I concluded 
« that ſhe was a very proper ee 
er e LIC a 


A =» - 3 3 1 * 
4 


© 4 yy > 4 
d 1 Louiſa, 


continued he, I had 
no idea ef the young lady's having 
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manner. 6s tale upon che ſubjeRt, tho © | 


the would rather have declined it, was 
determined to let Wim know that ſhe was 
acquainted with every thing relating to 
the affair, and, therefore, told Him that 


he had ulſo thought Mrs. Delvyn a 


very proper perſon to viſit in private, as 
well as to appear with in public. 
Jour viſits to Mrs. Delwyn, Sir,” add- 
ed ſhe, * may be of no confequence to 
„you, but they wilt be very difadvan- 
* tageous to ber, who from her igno- 
« rance-of the world is flattered with the 
« attentions” of ' a man of your figure, 
„little knowing how little appearances 


« are to be depended upon. In how 


ſeandalous a light does that man ap- 

« pear who, with all his pretenſions to 
J honour, goes about to ſeduce inno- 
0 * inexperienced women, who from 


their 
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their youth, vanity, and love of plea- 
„ ſure, are but too eaſily prevailed on 
2 to deviate from that propriety of be- 
. « haviour, which can only ſecure their 
& virtue, their RG and their 
cc peace. 1 
3 — — a fooliſh while 
his conduct was thus ſmartly. condemn- 
ed: but he became, at laſt, rather of- 
_ fended, eſpecially when he found that 
all his apologies, all his ſubmiſſions were 
ineffectual. You are uncommonly ſe- 
« yere.,againſt me, Madam,” ſaid he; 
« believe I have as few miſtakes of the 
kind you have hinted at pretty ſtrong- 
hy, to rectify, as any man; but ſince 
you are ſo extremehy concerned for 
the lady in queſtion, and think that ] 
have had a conſiderable ſhare in her 
ſeduction — A crime with which, 1 
8 S 1 am very little acquainted— 
17505 « I will 


'% 


2 1 a handſome proviſion for her, 
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:« 1 will immediately make her a gen- 
e tee ſetlement, and promiſe never to 

4 ſee her again. Tou will a, I bope, 
Madam, think of reſtoring me to your 


+ favour, the loſs; of which, will give 
eme unſpeakable diſquiet.”  . 


Indeed but I cannot,” ' anſwered 


ſne In the firſt place, I think a ſet- 
« tlement no recompenſe at all for the 
« oreateſt injury a man can do a wo. 
« man; in the ſecond, I never will ac- 


à cept of a man, who has, or who ever 


„ has had, any illegal connections.“ 
Lou are too auſtere, indeed, Ma- 
« dam, ſaid Sir George There are 


few, if any, men who have not had 
temporary attachments of this kind; and 


« if a man. conſents to quit a woman 
< with whom he has lived in what is 
called — a diſhonourable. way, and 


« he 
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< he certainly makes an atonement for 
e his conduct“. 
The man who has been guilty of 
«oe folly of this kind,” replied ſhe, 
« is liable to be guilty of many more, 
e and no woman ought to accept of any 
thing from the man who has preju- 
4 diced her, or would prejudice her, in 
< his own 63 in that — 
« world.” - 

« Ts Po then, Madam, 1 to 
« your way of thinking, no amends to 
« be made to the lady for what you 
deem fo great an injury? and is not 
the ſetting her above temptation by 
an annuity for life ſome ſort of repa- 
ration?“ 
„None, Sir; as it Nele her totally 
« independant on thoſe friends, who 
« alone might be able to influence her 
9 any farther improprieties in 
cc « her 


F 
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4 her conduct. The woman who ac- 


« cepts of an annuity from the man 
„who has wronged her, diſcovers ſo 
« little delicacy, that I have often won- 


« dered there could poſſibly be fo many 


« women capable of degrading them- 


« ſelves, ſtill lower, by the acceptance 


« of a pecuniary aſſiſtance from the man 
«* whom they have the OM AE" to 

"_— FF, 1-7 

How muſt oo live,” faid es *with- 

out them?” | 

« Let them return to their friends,” 
replied ſhe; if they will not receive 
them, let them go into ſome way of 
* buſineſs, let them go to ſervice, let 
« them do any thing to get an honeſt 
* livelibood, any thing rather than re- 


« ceive favours from their declared ene- 


2 my.“ 


Upon 


— _— 


—— — ——— 
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„Upon my ſoul, Madam, anſwer- 
ed Sir George, you are more. invete- 
rate againſt the little foibles of our 
4 ſex than any lady 1 ever heard; be- 
fore.“ 

Were all ladies fog: Sins evifhouts | 
hear of fewer foibles, as you are pleaſed | > 
to call them, among you; but till chat 
day comes, I cannot think of con- 
« tinuing my acquaintance with you 
Sir George, very much chagrined at 
der ſtrange obſtinacy, made uſe of every 
argument he could think of to prevail 
on her to forgive him, and to admit 
. him into her favour; but all to no pur- 
poſe: the would not hear his vindica- 
Tiôn df himſelf. Finding, therefore, all 
his efforts ineffectual, he, at laſt, left 


He 


ca- 


left 
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He left her, and went to Rivers, to 

let bim know what lie had done — They 

agreed to ſend Lucy down to her fa- 

| ther as ſoon as they received an er 
from Cropley. 

MrXxs. Rivers, in the mean che; ſent 
by 100 Lucy, and ſtrove to make her ſenſi- 
ble of her ſecond indiſcretion, infinitely 

greater than the farſt: .but Lucy had 


learnt her leſſon: ſhe appeared ſorry for 


what was paſt, and promiſed to be very 
- prudent for the future; though ſhe. had 


not the leaſt intention to do as ſhe ſaid. 


Sir George, tho diſmiſſed. by Louiſa, 
was by. no means willing to take her at 
her word. Hie fully believed, indeed, 
that ſhe would think better of hat ſhe 
had told him: he, therefore, called upon 
Lucy, whom he had, as ſhe juſtly ſaid, 
met at the play, where ſbe, however, 


and not be began the acquaintance, hy 


inform- 
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informing him, that ſhe fancied ſhe had 
ſeen him at Mrs; Banles's. In that con- 
verſation, ſnhe conducted herſelf with fo 
much adckeſs, that ſhe induced the ba- 
ronet to viſit her at her lodgings at 
C—, As à mutual inclination ſoon 
took place, he found it convenient to 
go out of town, and as ſhe longed ear- 
neſtly to live in London, ſnhe was eafily 


enn eee nk, epa 


apartments. 


In thoſe apartments Rivers found her, 


in thoſe apartments Sir George fupported 
her in great affluence, but he never en- 
tertained the ſmalleſt deſign of marrying 


her, though the had, at the commence- 


ment of their acquaintance, hoped to 
perſuade him to a marriage, as the had 
perſuaded Delwyn, whoſe name ſhe 
adopted. She had told Sir George that 


nn and that Mr. Delwyn 


, died 
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died abroad. Sir George, however, was 


too knowing a one to give credit to ſuch 


a tale; yet he liked her perſon; and as the 
affected to be violently fond of him, he 
thought ſne would ſerve to amuſe him 
in his idle hours; at leaſt; till his marri- 
age with Miſs Aſhly was corpleated. 


But when he found that lady ſo very 


much- offended at his proceedings, in 


her abſence; he went to tell Miſs Peyton 


that as he was going to be married, he 


muſt, neceflarily;. put an end to the c con- 
nection between them. 


Lucy was mortified, to che laſt de- 


gree, at this intelligence. She was in 


ſome meaſure prepared for it by Mrs. 


Rivers, (who informed her; when ſne 


ſent for her, that Sir George Medway 


was honourably engaged to a lady of her 
acquaintance, and that had he been en- 


. e he never would marry 


her, 


— 
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ſhocked at it. She fell into fits, and de- 
if he deſerted her, as her huſband had 


taken no care of her, and as her tender- 


neſs for Sir George was * ee 
bear a ſeparation from him. 
Sir George, though he knew * 


of the world to believe every thing which 
a pretty woman ſaid to him, was neither 
ill-natured, nor deſtitute of ſenſibility; 


and there was ſomething in her apparen: 
diſtreſs, that made him feel rather un- 
eaſy, at having occaſioned it. He: al- 


lawed Louiſa in his own mind, all the 
merit to which ſhe was, he thought, en- 
titled, and ſubſcribed. to the juſtneſs of 


her ſentiments with regard to the indeli- 


cacy of an annuity: yet he knew, alſo, 


that there was a wide difference in the 


n of women, and that though 
ſome 
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ſome few” were capable of ſubſiſting i in 
almoſt” any ſituation, with the men to 
whom they are affectionately ebe 
the majority wete better ſatisfied with an 
independant ſtate, and with the liberty 
of living in the way moſt agreeable to 
them. He, therefore, made her, at once, 
the offer of a hundred a year for her life, 
and preſented her with fifty guineas imme- 
diately to anſwer the hangs nay = on the 
moment. | 
Sir Givegs ſoon ſaw that he had been 
miſtaken in his woman; for though ſne 
would have been glad of double the ſum 
he offered to her; ſhe was not, at that 
time, ſufficiently acquainted with the art 
of ' thoſe females in her own claſs, to 
know how to drive a hard bargain.” Be- 
ſides, it was now too late: had ſhe inſiſt- 
ed upon terms before their intimacy be- 
gan, ſhe 2 poſſibly, have made a 
good 


{| 
| 
: 

'' 
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good deal more of him: but ſhe could 
not recal the paſt time.— As ſhe ſet out, 
indeed, with the hopes of decoying him 
into matrimony, it was her buſineſs to 
appear, at firſt, quite the woman of vir- 
tue, it was her buſineſs, by yielding gra- 
dually, and with ſeeming reluctance to 
his wiſhes, to let him ſee that ſhe was ig- 
norant of every art but that of plealing 
him. Such a mode of behaviour is fre- 
quently ſucceſsful, and many young fel- 
lows are taken in by it; Sir George was 
too experienced a man to fall into the 
ſnare: ſpread for him, though he was too 
polite to let her fee that her addreſs was 
inſufficient; and indeed took an advan- 
tage of her affected attachment to him. 
Lucy certainly thought Sir George a very 
agreeable man, but his rank and his for- 
tune were, as certainly, his principal 
charms in ber eyes; Lucy had not yet 
felt 


- 


felt 
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ek the tender paſſion to the extent ſhe 


was capable of feeling it; ſhe wag'wea- 
ry of her retired life with her father 
and ſiſter, and, as ſhe loved dreſs, and 
all kinds of diſſipation, | ſhe. was the 
more eaſily tempted. to take her firſt 
talle ſtep; and, as ſhe now dreaded a 
return to that retirement which was ſo 
diſguſting] to her, with the additional 
vexation of knowing that ſhe had ren- 
dered herſelf an object of contempt to 


thoſe. who, before, profeſſed an affection 


for her, ſhe was the more; eager to ac- 
cept of che ſettlement which fen Scam 
had offered her. 

As ſoon as ſhe recovercd- A ible; Sir 


en left her, in order to got tlie ſet- 


tlement executed. with alk poſſiblet ex - 
pedition. EW di t e belles e 
vers now received an anſwer from 


Cropley, in which he told him that a 
Vor. II. F there 


* ——ñ—— . — — —— — 


n was no: deſcribing the good old 
man's affliction, who was determined to 


ſet out for London, though not at all 
able to undertake ſuch a journey, in the 
ſtate of mind he was in to fetch on 
daughter Lucy, home. 15 

This intelligence Mrs. Rivers con- 
veyed to Lucy, for whom ſhe ſent a ſe- 


cond time, and endeavoured to make 


her thoroughly convinced of her father's 
extreme tenderneſs, and indulgence; af- 


luring her, that if ſhe would but live a 


regular life for the future, all paſt follies 


would be forgotten and forgiven. - 
Lucy heard Mrs. Rivers with a re- 


ſpectful attention, but reſolved to act a- 


greeably to her own inclination. 


her adieu. 


Na * : TY | She. 


' - - -  Soon''after ſhe returned home, Sir 
George called upon her with the ſettle- 
ment, * _ N e 1 n 
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She whimpered a links! af Pang 8 
keep up the farce; 0397 4 15171 

When he was gone, ande 3 
dd to look out for another lover. 

Sir George then waited again on Miſs 
Aſhly, again eonfeſſed his ſorrow for his 
paſt follies, and gave her the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of his future amendment, in- 
conſequence of à ſincere abhorrence of 
them; adding, that he had taken leave 
of Mrs. Delwyn for ever, and that he 
had attempted to make her ſome repa- 
ration for his connection With her, hy 
ſettling an — of nn a 205 
upon her. 1,25 4 

Louiſa cooly replied, the was « fry 
for it. HONG 

How Madam dan N us 


« ſerious ? Is it poſſible you can think 


that a proviſion for this young perſon 


wy - ſulficicat to prevent her from falling 


F 2 into 
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e into any farther tefnptations, 1 be 


* injurious to her? 

I have declared my Was al- 
« ready upon this ſudject, Sir George,” 
replied ſhe, „and have A more 
& to ſay about it” © 

Finding that he could not init ber 
to change her opinion, he took leave of 
her, and applied to Rivers, intreating 
him to make uſe of all his influence to 
prevail on her to pardon what he' had 
done- . to be re way 
Ber. 
it Rivers 6888 him, _ he was ſure it 
would be to no purpoſe.—“ The only way 
< to win her, if ſhe is to be won,” added 
he, © will be, to let her quite alone.” 
In a few days after the” receipt of 
 Eropley*s s letter, Mr. Peyton! and Nancy 
atrived in Berkeley Square, in compli- 
| ance with the very earneſt and preſſing 
invi- 


fondneſs increaſed for her, as he had 
been deprived of her ſiſter, told her, 
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invitation they had received from both 


Mr. and Mrs. Rivers to make their 


houſe their home. 


Nancy was ane ee loth t to leave 


the country, ſhe begged to remain at 


the Cottage; but her father, whoſe 


that ſhe was the only comfort of his 
declining years, and that he could never 
bear to be ſeparated from her. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rivers received them 
in the moſt friendly manner, and both 


ſaid and did every thing to make their 
reſidence with them agreeable. 

Rivers, indeed, particularly addreſſed 
himſelf to the good old man, while the 


ladies careſſed his daughter, who be- 


haved with the greateſt propriety to the 


man whom ſhe could not ſee without 


awe agitation, though it coſt her a 
W's F 3 great 


— 
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great . be ere n oy 
guad, an hl; 5 

As to FOR Peytan, uy eye aloud to 
think of his Lucy's indiſcretions, and 
would have gone to ſee her on the very 
night of his arrival, had not Rivers 
perſuaded him to ſtay where he was, 
telling him that he would be better able 
to endure the ſnock of a firſt interview 
when he was more compoſed. 7 - ,. + 

They then enquired after Cropley. 

« He is a good young man,” ſaid Pey- 
ton; « too good for this world, and will 
not be long in it, ee on ws 
in a deep decline.“ | 

Louiſa's face ak ke crim- 
PANT PDE, Bhs to: D126, 

Rivers told Mr. Peyton, that he a 
ed his concern for his young friend. had 
made him imagine him to _ mo than 

n Ii e i et 
131 E11 | 8 
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Peyton ſhook his head I ſincerely 


« wiſh,” ſaid he, that I may be mil- 


taken, for I have a moſt nee 


<« regard for him.” : 
Louiſa ſat ſilent the reſt of ahis even- 


ing, though ſhe had before exerted the 
greateſt OP to welcome my friends 


to London. W tagte: 
The next morning W took a 


hackney coach, refuſing to make uſe of 
Rivers“ en "wo went to Luer 8 


To bis- no ) ſinall 3 has 4010 


. him that ſnhe was gone from them, and 


that they knew nothing of her, as ſhe 


had left no directions with them where 


ſhe was to be found 
The poor old man e, e 

düſtreſſed at this new affliction, and it 

was with much difficulty he could ſup- 


nnen 


F 4 Berkley 
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Berkley Square, as he was quite alone, 
hauing poſitively refuſed to let Nancy 
accompany him, nor was it in her pow- 
er, or in the power of his friends to ad- 
miniſter conſolation to him. 
I am quite undone,“ ſaid he; bo. 
© thing ean reſtore my daughter to me.“ 
In vain did Mr. and Mrs. Rivers avail 
themſelvesof every argument they could 
think of to conſole him: by no attempt 
to amuſe him, could they draw him from 
his melancholy reflections; nothing ſeem- 
ed to have any effect upon him, till they 
told him that he would not only injure 
his own health, but endanger that of his 
daughter Nancy, who was really almoſt 
overpowered by the variety of ſenſations 
ſhe underwent in her preſent. ſituation, 
occaſioned by her concern for her ſiſter, 
and her affliction for her father. To ſee 
the man whom ſhe had ever Javed, who 


2 1 1 was 
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was too amiable to be hated, to be even 


diſliked, ſpend every hour in ſhewing 


his tenderneſs, in a thouſand different 


Mapes, for a wife who quite adored. 


him, was indeed extremely painful to 
her, but on the other hand, ſhe was flat 
tered by his affectionate attentions to 
her; atgentions which Were, however, 
very conſiſtent with his attachment to 


Mrs. Rivers. In ſhort, ſhe was ſo vio- 


lently agitated by theſe conflicting emo- 


tions, that ſhe frequently wiſhed herſelf 


bak again in her retreat. Nor was Pey- 
ton at all: fatished with any thing, but 
the eſteem and conſideration which Mr. 
covered for him. The bad conduct of 
Lucy gave him | perpetual uneaſineſs, 
and he was: continually in ſearch of her, 


Wren intelligence: continually expect» 
5 F 5 ing 


without being able to hear any fatif? . 


— — IS ws » bs ws 
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ing to bear of her being plunged deeper 
and deeper in vanity and vice. 
Wearied with bis fruitleſs enquiries, 
the unhappy old man reſolved, at laſt, 
to return to the ev which he had 
Before his PINION aw: a was 
talking over his former life, with thoſe 
ho had behaved: in fo friendly a man- 
ner to him, and who had, therefore, a 


right, he thought, to benoquained-wich 


his - hiſtory, he informed them that he 
had been bred a merchant, and ſettled 
in buſineſs with a partner with a fair 
character, but who faon afterwards 
became intimate with one of thoſe ex- 
penſive creatures, WhO prey upon men 
of affluent fortunes and eaſy diſpoſi- 
tions. To this woman continued he, 
my partner ſacrificed every thing, 
e IRS Rn life, having firſt 


wr « drawn 
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drawn me in for a much larger ſum 
« than I could pay. In conſequence of 
e this unexpected blow, I became diſ- 
4 guſted at the world, eſpecially at the 
e trading part of it.— I had, indeed, no 
« capital to enable me to go into bu- 
© ſineſs again, but my credit was ſuffi- 
cient for that purpoſe: however, as 
I had been once deceived, I was a- 
fraid to venture a ſecond time, parti- 
<« cularly with the money of other peo- 
<« ple, feeling I could more eaſily bear 
the loſs of my own money, than that 
« of my friends. I, therefore, fatisfied 
e all my creditors ; and, with the little 
« I had left, purchaſed the retreat where 
« you found me—(addrefling himſelf to 
Rivers) and where I have lived with 
only my two children, above theſe 
m years. My wife died foon after 1 
* wes a bankrupt; and her death render- 
e F-6 w «ed 
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«ed me mate deſirous of ſhutting my- 
«ſelf up, as I was extravagantly fand 
of her, and imputed her death to tho 
unlocked for, and diſagreeable turn 
* in my affairs. In my retirement I had 


no reliſn for any thing but the care 


of my daughters, to whom I transfer- 
ed all' my affection; and, till the 
Gelopement of Lucy, I had a very high 
opinion of them, having taken a great 
deal of” paing to make them deſerv- 
„ing ef the tenderneſs I felt for them. 
I ſuffered the more acutely for Lu- 
4 cy's ill conduct, as J never believed 
her eapable of acting in ſo imprudent 
Tame Before ſhe deſerted me, I 

« thought 1 could have gladly parted 
« with them both to men likely to be 
good hufbands, though at 2 diſtance 
from me; but the elopement of Lucy 
1 made me fo exceedingly fond of 

| Nancy, 
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Nancy, that I can hardly eee out 
« of my ſight. “ In 
Peyton had inſiſted upon Nancy n. not 
going veith him to ſee her ſiſter, think+ 
ing that the firſt meeting between him- 
ſelf and her, ſhould be without a third 
perſon; particularly ſuch a third perſon + 
But when his ſearch after her was unſuc- 
_ he defired to return home, tho? 

r. and Mrs. Rivers wiſhed to N 
on r to ftay longer in London. 

Nancy was exceedingly glad to bs out 
of the way of a man whom ſhe-could not 
but admire, whom he der it e eximi- 
nal to love. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rivers, ſent a number 
of friendly compliments to Cropley..' ©+-+ 

Louiſa wanted to fay ſomething * re- 
markably civil to the amiable curate; 
but being unwilling to ſay too Urtle; and 
afraid to ſay too much, ſhe was ſilent. 
Rivers, 
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Rivers, now become fond of the 
country, told Peyton they would ſoon 
follow him: and by ſo doing gave a kind 
of ſatisfaction to Louiſa Which ſne had 
not been accuſtomed to feel, tho? ſhe 
was diſpoſed to receive pleaſure from moſt 
of the proceedings of her friends. 
Sir George Medway, finding that no- 
thing he could ſay or do had any fort of 
effect towards reinſtating himſelf into Miſs 
Aſhly's favour, left off viſiting at Ri- 
vers's houſe, tho he kept up his acquain- 
tance with him at other places. TR 
Rivers, recollecting that Sir George 
might know where Lucy was, as he al- 
lowed her an annuity; aſked bau if he 
knew any thing of her.. 
He replied in the negative. 7 
Rivers then / aſked: him, if he believed 
that the perſon who was ordered by him 
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to pay her the money, could give ny 
information about her. 


, 


I fancy not,“ e Sir Mach 


« I had the curioſity to enquire once af- 
ter the place which. ſhe had pitched 
H upon for the receipt of her allowance, 
« and was informed that ſhe had forbid- 
« den the ſending of it to any place, ſay- 
« ing that ſhe would call for it herſelf.” : 

Lucy was indeed at that time out of 
the knowledge, and of courfe out of the 
reach of her friends and bene factors. 
Having heard Southampton mentioned to 
her in very favourable terms, mne ima- 
gined ſhe might ſtand a chance to get 


new lovers in a new place. She, there- 


fore, ſet out for Hampſhire with a new 
ſervant, and took the name of ers 

the firſt which came into her head. 
Soon after her arrival at — F 
ſhe was diſtinguiſhed by a young officer, 
who 


212 
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who was quartered not many miles off, 
and who was one of the handioineſt, but 
one of the moſt CEE ir 
n tts OT rao Tyra tid 2 2 

This 'handforne, — fellow 
was the firſt man who made Lucy ſenfi- 


Hle that ſhe had a heart. She endeavour- 


ed; immediately, to draw him in to 
marry her, and began to play over the 
ſame airs which ſne had practiſed before 


Delwyn, and Sir George 3 but cap tain 


Furton ſoon convinced her that he was 
not to be caught by tbem; he ſoon pre. 
vailed- on her to live with him in his 
own May. -In a very hort time he found 


convenient, tho by — fufficient 
to fatty tos wants. e 

Mr.. and Mrs. ue, wat their * 
parture for -Derbyſhire, made all poſſi- 


ble enquitios after Lucy in hopes of 


* | oy: | | hear ng 


N 


FT 


— 2 
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hearing ſome intelligence relating to her; 


in hopes alſo of being able to carry her 
down to her father. It was with great 
concern they were obliged to leave Lon - 
don without having it in their power to 
give him any * nn ee 
to her. | 
They made an KI i to in 
W and they found him, as they 
expected him to be, very Ws Ri 
on Lucy's account. J 
Cropley, who had heard of Weir in- 
tentions to come doun, and who had 
waited impatiently for their arrival, 
haſtened to the cottage ſoon after their 
appearance at it, but his precipitation, . 
occaſioned by his eagerneſs to ſee Louiſa, 
and his emotions which he felt at the 
thoughts of ſeeing her, deprived him en- 
tirely of breath; he could not ſpeak at 
arſe; he was much thinner than he was 


when 
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. when:they left him, and had a faint co- ] 
our in his cheeks, the certain ſign of a | 
hectic: Joy, however, ſparkled in his | 
eyes at the ſight of - Louiſa who ſpoke 
to him with the greateſt; good humour, 
and with ſome compaſſion at the —— 
tion in his health. 
He told her that the joy ich her 
appearance gave * . n _ 
When hey were wei 5 d to 
her Nou are returned unmarried, 
and that is a tranſport beyond expreſ- 
e ſion; and yet I check myſelf ſome- 
N < times for indulging my raptures upon 
=. <« the occalion; as I am afraid I diſcover 
<* too much ill nature by feeling them, 
« your being deprived of the greateſt 
« bleſſing which this life affords, the 
being made happy by an amiable 
2 man. 
| « If 
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«If Iam happy without that bleſ- 
nge —— e it is . 


16 cent ient vv; 


T chink- decuaſd yo! ens. 


rant of the exquiſite delight which 


« you would: enn TW a mutual 


« paſſion.” $ID <4 Fi x - 7 „* 


« I wonder, Mr. Copley faid ſhe, 
e that you ſhould be ſo warm an advo- 


« cate for love who, if we may believe 
168 you, ſuffer ſo much from it.“ 0 
J ſuffer, Madam, becauſe/mypaſſion 

is unſucceſsful; were : of à rank in 


life to pretend to the object of my 
«wiſhes, I might be happy in uſing my 
fondeſt endeavours to make her fo.” . 

The few laſt ended were n 


wing dp i iG Dine 


Louiſa returned no anſwer: She could 


not bring herſelf to conſent to his wiſnes, 


py —— 2 — — ͤ—— — — ⁊ꝓw—ũm¹ä — — g 


xivacity, was more hurt by the change 
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and yet Wocad ashes _ him ſo 
vretched on her account. 
If this Cropley now we not a poor 
4 curate,” faid ſhe, one day to Mrs. Ri- 
2 _—_ ——— him 
Shall 1 give — a wing⸗ for you, 
« child,” replied Mrs! Rivers, ſmiling. 
Not for the world on my account,” 
ſaid: Louiſa, © leſt I fhould change my 
e mind, and marry. him: People would 
„then ſay I was proud, and he. would 
imagine that love had no ſhare in my 
conſent. No, if I do not give him my 
hand while he is poor, I will never be 
* married to him when he is rich.“ 
Mrs. Rivers laughed at her lively 
young friend, who, tho”. ſhe: affected to 
conceal her ſenſations by the force of her 


in 


rern 
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in Cropley's perſon oP the! gat 
ſhe ſhould have been. t 
The Rivers's, indeed, 50 8 K boch con- 


cerned for the worthy curate, and defired 


him to be as much at the manor as he 
could, hoping that the company he 
would meet with there, and the ſociety 
of Louiſa might be of ſervice to him. 

Loniſa actually exerted herſelf ſo 
much to give him pleaſure that he began 
to grow rather better. Pal 10 rs 

Rivers preſented him with a horſe, 
that he might not only be benefited by 
the exerciſe, but be able to come and fee 
them 8 . deing hand much | 
u, cen e 

Miss Aly, wur e took no notice 
to Rivers of what he had done; was very 
much pleaſed with him for the regard 


which be ſhewed' Cropley, who roſe 


8 in her eſteem; and her par- 
tiality 
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tiality. for him was diſcoverable by a 
thouſand little inadvertencies which no- 


body, ſhe: thought, obſerved; inadver- 


tencies which her friends never mention- 
ed to her, becauſe they did not wiſh her 


to put a ſtop to them. They were not 
thrown away upon Cropley. He felt an 


inconceivable pleaſure at the conſidera- 
tion ſhe diſeoyered for him; his ſpirits 


revived, his mind became more at eaſe. 


—His. reſtored: tranquility, added to his 
exerciſe, for he rode every day to the 


manor, ſoon made a. total alteration in 
his looks. The glow of health again 
crimſoned his cheeks. 


Louiſa, pleaſed with * conformed , 


with which her animating behaviour to 
him had been attended, continued to 
treat him | in the ſame flattering manner. 


She Was of opinion, indeed, that it was 


really incumbent on her ſo to treat him, 
ä as 
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as ſhe had ſufficient reaſon to believe 
that his life was in her power. However, 
Cropley, tho" he could not, with an 
propriety, complain of her neglect, could 
not at the ſame time, flatter himſelf that 


ſhe would © conſent to be united to him. 


He was afraid to aſk the interefting queſ- 
tion, becauſe he was- almoſt certain of 
being frozen by a refuſal. He; therefore, 


ſtrove to make himſelf contented wit 


the regard ſhe paid him, which, by im- 
perceptibly increaſing, filled him with: 
tranſports he could ſcarce conceal. He 
felt them ſtrongly, but he dreaded the 
indulgence of them, left the diſcovery 
of them ſhould prompt her to alter hg. 
behaviour to him; and as he conclu ( 5 
that he could never expect any greater 
favour from her, he endeavoured to be. 
ſatisfied with thoſe which he received. * 


In 


mo Tur S TO R M. 
In the height of this kind of intimacy 


i between Cropley and Miſs Aſhly, a 


young. man. of faſhion, who was juſt 
come dewn to take poſſeſſion of a neigh. 
bouring eſtate, ſpent a day with Ri- 


| Vers. 


This young man of faſhion was pro 
digiouſſy taken with Louiſa, and as he 
Was lively, and agreeable, ſhe was in- 
duced to enter into a more free conver- 
ſation with him than ſhe had with any 


other man for a conſiderable time, 


- Cropley happened to dine at the ma. 
nor that day alſo. He fat at table, but 
he ate nothing. His whole attention 
was taken up with the new object which | 
appeared fo attractive in Louiſa's-eyes. 
He drew concluſions extremely unfa- 
vourable to himſelf, from the behaviour 


of the young nobleman, who young, 


Nertrn and accompliſhed, with rank 
* and 


ma- 


but 


ntion 


hich 
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and riches, ſtudied to recommend him- 
{elf in the moſt delicate, and therefore, 
in the moſt powerful manner: a manner 


which could not but be pleaſing to a 


woman of her taſte and ſenſibility.—She 
was pleaſed, and ſhe did nor ſtrive to 
hide the pleafure which ſhe received, 
though ſhe made no difcoveries to in- 
duce any body to ſuppoſe that ſhe in- 
tended: to give his lordſhip any ſerious 
encouragement. He, however, made all 
poſſible adyances towards a ſerious in- 
terview with her, and, by the infinuat- 
ing elegance of his ſentiments, lured! her 
to reply in a way, by no means forbid- 
ding, though ſhe. had left herſelf room 
fufficient for the evaſion. of any anſwer 
which might not be agreeable to her. 
Turning her eyes, accidentally, to- 
wards Cropley, ſhe ſaw him in all the 
agonics of jealouſy, yet, at the ſame 
Vol. II. G time, 


ing perceived. 


Cropley, Lord N— 
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time, taking the greateſt pains to curb 


them, to keep them, at leaſt, from b 


Lord N was too ak i 
to ſee the agonies of his rival; but Louiſa, 
feeling for the poor ſufferer, though ſhe 
knew that he was unneceſſarily alarmed, 


had good nature enough to put a little 


reſtraint upon that vivacity which had 

made her appear rather more pleaſed 
with his lordſhip's attentions than ſhe re- 
ally was. 

Unfortunately, 8 for poor 
= would not give 
Louiſa, a ſingle opportunity to ſpeak to 
him, he was, therefore, obliged to quit 
the manor before his lordſhip, and was 


. hindered: from returning to it, for two 
or three days, by the duties of his 
church. thou: 


During 


3 bo a0 080 i 
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During Cropley's ' abſence” from the 
manor, Lord N formed a kind of 
intimacy with Rivers, on purpoſe to have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing and ebe 
with Miſs Aſhly. | 10! 39 

He invited them to fee his house, 
made a great entertainment, and pro- 
poſed a riding party to them for the bet- 
ter viewing his grounds which were Fey 
extenſive. 
Mrs. Rivers, not being in a condi- 
tion to venture on horſeback, went in a 
low Italian chair with Rivers. 
- Miſs Aſhly, who made a very ele- 
gant appearance on horſeback, rode, at- 
tended by my Lord. 

In their way they were unavoida- 
bly obliged to + Ag through ben g 8 


village. 
He was Wg home ſlowly, with 
folded arms, full of melancholy reflecti- 


G 2 ons 
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ons on the entire loſ of Louiſa, which 
he looked upon as certain: he was the 
more dejected, having been juſt per- 
forming the funeral ſervice over ihe grave 
of an unhappy young man, who had, 
according to the language of his neigh- 
bours, died for love of bis maſter's 
daughter, a wealthy farmer../ 
Cropley was wiſhing bimſelf in the 
ſame place with his young pariſhioner, 
when the ſudden noiſe made by the ap- 
had ſome agreeable people at his houſe 
who accompanied the above-mentioned 
8 party, waked him from his reverie. 
le ſtarted: the firſt objects he ſlaw, 
were Miſs Aſhly, a moſt nymph-like'fi- 
gure, and Lord N riding cloſe by 
her ſide, talking earneſtly to her, and 
dis hand actually reſted upon her ſad- 
dle. 


5 3 Such 


ſtretched out to him, tenderly preſſed 
it in his own, Which was as cold as clay, 
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Such a ſight was almoſt too much for 
the poor curate. . He claſped his hands, 
fetched a deep ſigh, and prepared to get 
out of the way of what pierced him to 
the tou; +11; -- 
, Louiſa, at that inſtant, — every 
thing which paſſed in his tortured mind, 
held out her. hand, and ſaid — © Mr. 
« Cropley—Mr. Cropley, where are you 
going? Won't 06: Yoon; to your 
friends d 
The ſound . 22 
the good - natured air with which ſhe 
poke, recalled him a little to himſelf. 
Haſtily advancing he ſeized the hand 


looked at her with eyes ready to ſtart 
from his head, and ſighed again, bur 
could not utter a fyllable. 


G 3 Shocked 
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Shocked at ſeeing him in ſo affecting 
a condition, for he was as pale as death, 
his knees knocked together, and he 


ſeemed hardly able to ſtand upright, ſne 
faid, ſoftly, to him, What is the mat- 
ter with you?” She then added, aloud, 


to Rivers, whoſe chair eame up by that 


time ] want to ſpeak to Nancy Pey- 
La ton, do you all go on, Mr. Cropley 


« will take care of ne, I ſhall foon over- 


take you.“ 

I be peculiarity of this behaviour now 
made my lord a little ſuſpicious in his 
turn, but as he found both by her looks, 
and her manner of ſpeaking, that ſhe choſe 


not to be taken notice of, he politely 


withdrew to the reſt of the- company, 
o_ left her to act as ſhe pleaſed. —_ 
- She, immediately, turned her horſe to- 


wards the IE: C ropley walked by 


her 


e 
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her ſide, but. preſently. perceived that in 
ſpite of all her endeavours to make her 
horſe go ſlowly, the beaſt went too faſt 
for him: for he wanted both e and 
ſpirits. 

Hold my horſe a e kid ſhe 
to him, © and I will get down.“ 

Cropley offered to take her in "his 
arms, but ſhe threw herſelf with agility 
from her ſaddle, as ſhe ſaw he was in a 
violent tremor. She then ordered her 
ſervant to lead her horſe after them. 
What has put you into ſuch a flut- 
« ter of ſpirits?” ſaid ſhe to her agitated 
loyer. 


n. certainty of loſing you for 


« ever,” replied he, with a faultering 
voice“ The loſs of you, is now, I ſee, 
inevitable: but ſince it cannot be other- 
« wiſe, let me rejoice that you have ſin- 
4 en out a man who appears capable 

G 4 « of 
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af making you happy. I hope he will 

«+ deſerve your heart if any man can 

« deſerve it.” 

| © Thankee, Cropley,” ſaid ſhe « but 

j am net going to put it in his power; 

* nor can I 1 what er have 

to think fo.” | 

«Tam naturally: inclined to think fo, 
Madam, becauſe he is exceedingly en- 
** amoured with you, and becauſe he is 

'88 more formed to darm are! 1 


3 © have yet ſeen with you.“ 


6 And ſo your own 3 opi- 


« nion of Lord N has put __ 


« this violent fuſs—Poor Cropley,” re- 
plied the, with a good-natured ſmile— 
«I ill not ſay that you are' extremely 
* filly, becauſe I believe you cannot help 


Au, but I auf ſay that you have very 
little confidence in me: have I not told 


ee that I am not 


© going | 


ul 


It 
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going to be married, and that I have 
« not found myſelf in the leaſt inclined 
6c to change my ſituation?” - 
 « You might not be ſoinclined, : at the 
« time you made thoſe declarations, but 
« you have ſince met with a man ſuffi- 
© ciently amiable, perhaps, to make a 
total change in your ſentiments.” . | 
«No; believe me, I am not of ſuch 
« a fickle diſpoſition : I think Lord N— 
« a genteel, well-bred, and even accom- 
« pliſhed young man, but I am not in 
„love with him, nor do I imagine that 
ee in love with him. | 
What a heart is yours, which 1 no- 
« ingen move!” 
. « Surely,” replied ſhe, kung 6 you 
do not with me to love Lord N—?” 
* F wiſh you 10 be happy,” abfered 


| he; with a dejected air. «1 know 7 


* never mug. perhaps I never could make 
G5 you 


a account.” 
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be you fo; ; and I ITY I am not ſo ſelf- 
« iſh as to deſire you ſhould remain ig- 
« norant of the tranſports of a recipro- 
« cal palſion, becauſe 7 muſt nor ſhare 
* them with you.“ | 
« That is handſomely ſaid, Cropley,” 
replied ſhe. «© And yet if I am not miſ- 
e taken in you, you would be little able 
« toendure ſuch an alteration in me.” 
L am but too ſenſible of i it, Madam,” 
ſaid he, very ſeriouſly : © I can but die, 
and I rather wiſh to be in my grave, 
« than to have you meet with the flight- 
« eft diſappointment, than to have you 
«endure the fi ighteſt uncaſineſs on 1 
And yet, Cropley, generous as your 
„Way of thinking is upon this'occaſion;? 
am afraid you will make me ſuffer 
& not a few uneaſy moment 
Ie ſtarted, and looked furpriſed. 
£422 « Do 
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Do you know now,“ continued ſhe, 
« that it pains me to ſee you in this con- 
« dition? You love me well enough to 
«DE unhappy—asi it is not in my power to 
« return your love on my account; but 
« in order to do every thing I can to re- 
move the diſquiet which you feel, let 
* me again aſſure you that I am not go- 
« ing to be married; let me alſo promiſe 
you ſincerely, that I will encourage no 
“man to think Iwill accept of him, ſince 


I ſhall by ſo doing make you wretched. 


« Recoyer your ſpirits, therefore, and 
* try. to. regain your health; do not diſ- 
< truſt me now, without reaſon; neither 
« do you be jealous when you ſee me 
„peak. to any other man; becauſe your 
* jxlouly will leſſen you in my eſteem.” 

\* Gracious G- db, cried, he, in a, 
* of joy, while he, preſſed her 


hand to his. boſom; * Can, you be ſo 


G6 good, 
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good, fo very kind? Ohl. Miſs Aſhly! 
this 1s more than my fondeſt hopes 


&« dared to Ade Hon thall . 
* 


* and by getting well.” 

« Jt is enn bt comp 
< poſed while Lam thus elevated with de- 
light,“ -rephed he in rapturous accents. 
"They were now juſt at the cottage. 
Nancy, by running out to meet them, 


prevented Louiſa from faying any more 


to hen lever: She thought indeed, imme- 
diately, that ſue had ſaid a great deal too 
much, as the had, at that time, no in- 
tentions of being married to him: but 
the great concern which the felt, on the 
melancholy. alteretien in his appearance 
on her betoming acquainted with Lord 


N= made ber ſenfible, that ſhe could” 


not be happy if de was - - miſerable. — 
enn * And 


« By compoſing yourſelf,” (fait the, 


te 
4 


C 


7 


« And yet it will be abſolute madnefs. 
« to marry him. What muſt be done 
With that ſoliloquy fhe entered the 
cottage, threw herſelf into the firſt chair 
near her, leaned | her head upon her 
hand, and fat quite overwhelmed by the 
reflections which crowded into her mind. 
Cropley gazed on her with tenderneſs 
and joy but his joy was mixed with 
uneaſineſs when he ſaw her look unuſu- 
ally ſerious. —He edvagced to _ he 
was going to ſpeak. * 
Nancy SD bert wn novelty 
wen ee nel Hand, at wo er ; 
moment. en d 1s Hit vt f 
f hal ld r. f of . ; 
faid ne 76 * 
Naticy ren to fetch i neben 
with un enger tenderneſs; intrented het to 
telt him what had diſordered her. 


\ 
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am fick of reflection, I think,” 
replied ſhe ; © but I ſhall un 
« ſently.” 

He was quite alarmed at 15 * 
and with the languid air which accom- 
panied it. He fancied, indeed, that ſne 
was very ill, and ſo ſtrongly oppoſed 
her remounting her horſe that ſhe con- 
ſented, to pleaſe him, to ſend the ſervant 
directly to the manor, that the chariot 
might come for her. By gaining this 
point, he enjoyed her company till it was 
late in the evening. He then inſiſted up- 
on going home with her; ſhe then told 
him that he muſt not Wet. returning 
that night. 

During their ride Pani: 3 he held oe 
hand in his, and ſaid a thouſand. impaſ- 
ſioned things to her, for. n few: 
proved * 5 


« J did 
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41 did not tell you,” faid ſhe, « I 
« would have you, tho” I told 1 I would 
« have nobody elle.” 

« That tranſporting promiſe,” replied 
he, has made me wild with joy.” 

When ſhe came home fhe told hy 
friends that ſhe had not been very well, 
and retired to her own apartment. She 
was kept awake all night by her thoughts 
about Cropley, 

« Every body,” faid ſhe to herſelf, 
«yill call me mad woman to think of 
<« marrying this man: If he was a low, 
6 jlliterate, ill-bred creature, I ſhould be 
« juſtly called ſo; but as he is young, 
« handſome, and accompliſhed, as he has 
* an excellent character, and is ſo ſtrong- 
e ly attached to me, as to be unable to 
<« lve-without- me, can I make a bet 
« ter choice!“ F l 
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nothing but her perſon and her virtyes 


« to recommend her. With what cruel 
« pangs does did torture r 2 
40 mind!“ 1 
Louiſa threw down ber eyes at her 
lover's apoſtrophe - but the raiſed them 
ſoon afterwards, and with a ſmile full of 
benignity, replied, * Do not be ſo ſe- 
« vere on fortune, ſince ſhe has not only 
< bleſſed me, but put it into my power 
to make the man happy whom I think 
« worthy of my eſteem: you are that 
man; and I have purchaled the pre- 
ſentation of the rectory of N— for 
« you, the duties of which, no man will, 
„ e OR 
ty than yourſelf.“ 
Cropley ſtood awhile enen d- 
He then rephed—** I am almoſt over- 
« powered with joy, madam, to find 
r ee and 
3 ee 
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« generoſity; but the honour you have 
done me, will be of no ſervice to me 
« without you. Even the little I poſſeſs, 
is a great deal more than I can ever 
<« enjoy, and, with you, it would be need- 
« leſs; as you have a ſufficiency for 
< yourſelf : I ſhould be more than rich, 
in every thing, by poſſeſſing you. Let 
eme, therefore, madam, remain as I 


L am: bleſt with your eſteem, I cannot 


7 


A "PO" at the ſame time, ſo valua- 


< be abſolutely miſerable, though I ſhall 
be always tempted to wiſh for more 


of your favour, than I enjoy: and, 


indeed, if I did not, I ſhould not love 
« you as you ought to be loved. 
« Well,” anſwered ſhe, © you are, cer- 


4 tainly, the firſt man who ever declined 


the acceptance of ſuch an offer: but 
you render yourſelf, by declining it, 
not only ſo uncommon, you render 


Able 
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« ble a character, that I have a great 
mind to venture - and yet, Cropley, 


] declare I don't know how to tell 


« you that I will have you; but there is 
« ſomething fo noble in your behaviour, 
* that it has heightened my regard for 

you beyond expreſſion.” _ 
| Here ſhe ſtopped, and held out 5 
hand to him: he caught it eagerly ; but 
he could not; for ſome moments, arti- 
culate a ſyllable. 4) -4 
At laſt he cried—* Are you really in 

c earneſt, Miſs Aſhly ?” | 
Indeed, Cropley,“ anſwered 80 
ſmiling, « I have gone too far to make 
a jeſt of it: but come, added ſhe, ſee- 
ing him change colour, let us talk no 
more upon this ſubje& now; go in to 
breakfaſt, and then you ſhall ſer out 
* to. marry the young people, in whoſe 


o bo L intereſt myſelf extremely— 
' « Toa 
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* Jou will then, IG ee eee 
* poſed.” n tx* 475 


41 don't know eder 1 Fall be 
ever capable of thanking you as | 


* ought,” ſaid he; my future conduct 


alone can do it: words are, at pre- 


_ < ſent, quite inadequate to my ideas, 


* and to my per rr e 
1 ion I) 


Well, well—do not be too much 


« elated neither,” cried ſhe, interrupting 
him; < for after all; I am not ſure that 


« I love you: pity and friend{hip are, | 
* believe, the tendereſt ſenſations which 


Ann fer ling.“ 


-- Cropley tteplied, be be would be 


content with tbem, till he was able to 
inſpire her with warmer ſentiments in 


his favour; adding, that he hoped ſhe 


would give him leave to prepare himſelf, 
e i for the honour and hap- 


* 
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continued he, © diſturbs me, but the 
thought of your burying yourſelf in 
« an obſcure corner of the world with 
nei and ſuch is my ſituation, at pre. 
«+ fent,, that I eannot change: iti. 
I would net think of you if you 
did, ſaid ſhe — Na, it is by the regu- 

„ punctual, and conſcientious dif 
* charge: of your duties, as a'clergy- 
man, that yon have given me ſa higir 


an idea af you: the obſcurity of whach 
you complain, will ever preſerve you; 
I hope, the man of honour, and the 


« affectionate friend. As you have ſo pro- 


under two: of the maſt! diſagrerable 
wants in the: world, ta people of taſte 


and diſcernment, the want of a ſuita- 


te ble companion in your retirement, and 


« the want f thoſe little indulgences 


« which 


? 
| 
| 
[| 
| 

| 

| 
| 
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«which can, alone, render life deſirable. 
* J am inclined to believe, that when 
« you have both - (and I flatter myſelf 
« that it is in my power to give you 
« both) your gratitude to providence 
« will. excite wiſhes in you to diſplay 
more frequently your humanity and 
„charity; virtues which you have diſ- 


„ covered upon every occaſion, + which 


* give the higheſt luſtre to your profeſ- 
« ſion it «can receive, and which will 
<« render, what you call obſcurity, agree- 
< able and profitable to us both.“ 

Cropley, who had never heard her 


talk in ſo ſerious a ſtyle before, in a 
_ ſtyle ſo adapted to the engagement into 


which ſhe -was, voluntarily, going to 


enter, for his ſake, could ſet no bounds 


to his admiration, or his love He tore 


- himſelf, at laſt, from her, to marry-the 
young people above-mentioned. | 


* 
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Louiſa, as ſoon as he was gone, went 
to her friends Mr. and Mrs. Rivers, 
and communicated to them what ſne had 
done. v 
The former was ſo much ſurpriſed, 
that he could hardly, at firſt, believe 
her; but when he found that ſhe was 
really in earneſt, he laviſhed on her all 
the encomiums which ſhe, in his opinion, 
merited for a conduct ſo diſintereſted, and 
ſo likely to ſecure her happineſs : a hap- 
pineſs which had the ſtrongeſt baſis, 
virtuous affection. But indeed, Miſs 
« Aſhley,” continued he, ſmiling, to 
4 marry. a man merely for his virtues, 
and to ſhut yourſelf up with him in 
« retirement, in which neither his virtues 


nor your uncommonly excellent quali- 


© ties can be much known, and conſe- 
quently, much applauded, is to diſ- 
eee | 
; dit 


— 
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N world. | What do 


you imagine Medway will. ay = 
I knew. not, neither do I care, re- 


plied ſhe ; © yer Cropley and I are, both, 
< te: thank him for the diſcovery he made 
of his connection with poor Lucy. | 


have often; heard the men ſay, Rivers, 
* that a woman who will be falſe to one, 
< will prove her inconſtancy with an hun- 
< dred: I an ſure that half the unhappy 
< marriages in the world, are occaſioned 
„by the falſchood and inconſtancy of 
* your ſex. She who imagines that ſhe has 
reaſon to triumph when ſhe has pre- 
< vailed en the dear fellow who has de- 
“ ceiwed mumberieſs women, to attach 


< hüimſelf legally to her, is under a very 


great miſtalte: ſhe has, indeed, far more 
<< reaſon to imagine, that he will grow as 
«© weary of her, as he was of thaſe whom 
rc he deſerted on her account. When ſuch 


* a mif- 


* 
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« a miſtaken woman is ſo diſappointed, 
<« ſhe generally—too often at leaſt— 
< yery fooliſhly flies, in ſearch of conſo- 
te lation, to the arms of the firſt man 
« who addreſſes a civil ſpeech to her. 
The huſband, naturally incenſed at 
«ſuch a conduct, throws off all regard 
«even to common decency,, lives a li- 
« bertine at large, and leaves his wife 
« to follow his example. - To proceed- 
« ings of this kind we owe the many ſe- 
« parations and divorces, by which the 


4 marriage ſtate is b ſhamefully diſ- 


graced. 4 * 
Rivers confeſſed that the had Ae 
ſome home truths, but added, that he 
hoped Hymen would always look on 
ber and his worthy friend with his moſt 
ſmiling aſpect, accompanied with that 
inſinuating little rogue Cupid, who had 
a wonderful knack at TY things 
Vol. II. H in 
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an appearance the moſt oppoſite, and at 


tevellingall diſtinctions. 
I expect to meet with a great deal 


< of raillery,“ ſaid ſhe, © but thoſe who 
& are weak enough to be laughed out of 


<« their happineſs muſt not hope to find 

te much in this world; nor can it indeed 

ebe properly ſaid that they deſerve it.” 
Tour excellent underſtanding,” an- 


ſwered Rivers, and the uncommon 
elegance of your taſte, will ever entitle 
you to the higheſt felicity, and I dare 
e affirm that you will enjoy it with 


<« Cropley, than whom I do not think 
« there is a more amiable man exiſting.” 
When the curate returned to the ma- 
nor the next day he was rather more 


calm than when he left it, but not quite 


compoſed enough to be certain that 
Louiſa had really promiſed to be his. 
In order to be thoroughly aſſured that 
| what 
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what he had heard was true, he continually 
importuned her to confirm his happineſs 
by repeating her intentions in his favour; 
and he pleaded his cauſe ſo ſucceſsfully, 
that ſhe conſented to make him happy 
before her friends left Derbyſhire: She 
furniſhed him alſo with a ſum to pur- 
chaſe a pretty little eſtate at about a mile 
and a half from the cottage. 

On that eſtate there was a 1 houſe, 
which, with ſome alterations, could be 
made very . agreeable to them before 
winter, Whule it was getting ready, and 
while the ground was laying out both for 
profit and pleaſure, they were to reſide at 
the manor, The manor, indeed, was 
rather too far from the village, yet 
Cropley thought that with a horſe in 


good weather, and a poſt- chaiſe in bad, 


he might perform his duties with his 
H 2 uſual 
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i uſual regularity till his houſe was finiſh- 


ed. 
The worthy curate 's' pariſhioners were 


pleaſed with his good fortune, but they 
were concerned at the. thoughts of part- 
ing with him; ' tho? he aſſured them that 
he never would leave them till they 
could ſubſtitute à perſon in his Place 
whom they liked 2s well. | 

Peyton and Nancy who had a great 
friendſhip for Cropley, rejoiced at his 
approaching felicity, and at the acqui- 
ſition of ſuch an agreeable neighbour as 


- Louiſa who was to reſide entirely 1 in Der- 


byſhire. 

Nancy was prevailed on by Louiſa 
to be preſent at her marriage, tho her 
father's dejection on account of Lucy 
would not have permitted ber to leave 
him or any time had ſhe been totally 

indifferent 
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indifferent with regard to Rivers, whoſe 
increaſed attention about his wife in Her 
ſituation, could not but render every 
woman partial to him, and who would 
not conſent to her ſtaying any longer in 
the country, than juſt to ſee her friend 
married, leſt ſhe might want aſſiſtance 
not to be procured there. 
Mrs. Rivers, very ſoon after her arri- 
val in London, was brought to bed of a 
ſon, who lived, however, to the great 
grief of his mother, but a few days. 
Rivers grieved for the loſs of his ſon, 
and he was the more ſorry as he ſaw the 
impreſſion which it made on his amiable 
wife. He conſoled himſelf, indeed, with 
thinking that he might have many chil- : 
dren, but he was thoroughly convinced 
that he could never have another wife 
ſo fond of him, and ſo ſuitable to his 
taſte. 


H z Mrs. 
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Mrs. Rivers recovered ſlowly from 
her'lymg-in,—Rivers, from a tenderneſs 
not always to be met with even in men 
who marry entirely for love, (hired a 
ready furniſhed houſe, when ſhe was 
able to go abroad, à few miles out of 
town, for the air; imagining that ſhe 
was not ſtrong enough to undertake a 
journey to Derbyſhire; tho' ſhe had a 
great deſire to ſee n in her new 
character. 

Louiſa, in . new character, 2ppear- 


ed in a very advantageous light; as a 


clergyman's wife, her behaviour was ex- 
emplary, and ſne made her huſband the 
happieſt of men, _ 

Cropley left the manor as Gong: as his 
own houſe was fit to receive him, be- 
cauſe it was ſo much nearer his pariſh, 

Rivers, who kept up a regular cor- 
ondence with bin very earneſtly in- 
A vited 
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vited him and Mrs. Cropley to come 
and ſpend ſome time with them in Lon- 
don, as he could not think of ſuffering 
Mrs. Rivers to go down into the North, 
till the weather was more favourable. 
She wiſhed very much to ſee her friends, 
but Cropley and Louiſa could not be 
perſuaded to leave a place to which they. 
both thought their duty confined them. 

The worthy curate knew that he 
could not be ſpared by his pariſhioners 
and his amiable wife was fully ſenſible 
that life would have no joy for him when 


foe was abſent. She was indeed, truly a 


help-mate to him, and-moſt chearfully 
did every thing in her power to make 
his houſe the dwelling of felicity. 

By her frequent viſits to Nancy, and 
by the natural ſprightlineſs of her diſpo- 
ſition, Mrs, Cropley greatly contributed 
to Mr. nc returning tranquility, 

Rene? vo BE 4 | the 
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«-tho' he was ſtill, at times, exceedingly 


. unhappy; on Lucy's account, concern- 
ing whom Rivers, notwithſtanding all 
his enquiries, had been able to procure 
no intelligence. As Sir George Medway 


was gone to France, before his return to 


London, he knew not where to gain in- 
formation about her. Sometimes believ- 
ing that ſhe might have left England, 
he troubled himſelf no farther; ſuppo- 
ſing that if ever ſhe was found ſhe would 
only occaſion perpetual- anxiety to her 
family, and that as ſhe had perſiſted, in 
oppoſition to the adyice of all her friends, 
to act without any regard to her reputa- 
tion, her father, her ſiſter, and her friends 
would do well to forget her. Fo 2 

Mrs, Rivers, ſtill continuing indiſpo- 
ed, and the winter coming on, the Phy- 
ficians ordered her to ee. | 


* 
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-Rivers almoſt ſhut himſelf up with 


her; tho? ſhe ſaid every thing ſhe _ 


to prevail on him to enter into the amuſe- 


ments of the ſeaſon, telling him that by 


going to them, and giving her an acco t 


of them when he came home, he would 


afford her a conſiderable deal of enter- 
tain It was but rarely, however, 
Fs e could induce him to leave her. 
One evening, juſt when he was enter- 
ing Ruſſel Street in his chariot—He. 
was going to Drury Lane theatre, to ſee 
a new comedy which had been extreme- 
ly well received—A loud ſcream in a 
female tone made him haſtily let down 
his glaſs, and put his head out ar the 
window to enquire what was the matter. 
The gathering crowd informed him 
that his coachiman had driven over 4 
woman who was croſſing the way. 
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Heaven forbid,” cried he, jumping 
out among them. He then hurried to- 
wards the object in queſtion, who hid 
been raiſed from the ground where ſhe 
had fallen merely from her fear, for nei- 
ther the horſes, nor the quart, of _ 
touched — | 
She was "TAE" by the dean 
whom ſhe endeavoured to aſſure that 
ſhe was not hurt, when Rivers came up 
to her. 
een impoſſible to deſcribe his ſur- 
priſe and concern when he recognized, 
by the light of the Aambeau which his 
ſervant held up, the face of the unfor- 


SV x5 


tinence, that he could, at o fir ſcarce 
believe his eyes. Her exceſſive confu- 
ſion, however, convinced him ſufficient- 


ly that he was not miſtaken: yet, from 


— . ˙ 
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his regard for her father and ſiſter, and 
from his natural tendency, to pity all 
women in diſtreſs, he affected not to re- 8 
collect her at that inſtant, becauſe he 
feared that he ſhould, by ſo doing, i in- 
creaſe her miſery. He inſiſted, how- 
ever, upon. taking her into his chariot, 
and upon carrying her home. _ 
Unable to hide any longer the various 


ſenſations which almoſt overpowered her, 


and which her efforts to conceal had 
rendered more violent, ſhe cried out, 
while ſhe turned away her face, now 
pale as death, now glowing like fire— 
„have no. home, no houſe, no friend, 

no place to receive me; better had 1 
« been cruſhed by the wheels which | 
« ſeemed ſo nearly to threaten my de- 
« {tryction, than to live the wretch I am. * 
„ compoſed,” y replied Rivers; 


cc let me 8 you to 4 place df ſafety. 9 
II 6 A flood 


A flood of tears was her anſwer, while 


he put her into his chariot} which he or- 
dered immediately to Berkley Square. 
Oh ſtop, ſtop, cried ſne; Iwill 
n « not, cannot ſee Mrs. Rivers; nor even 
go ta her houſe; I am not fit to appear 
* before her—nor you, nor any perſon 
* whom I once dared to call my friend. 
Let me, therefore, intreat you to ſet me 


down here, or any where as ſoon as I 


have recovered my ſtrength, that I 
* may crawl to the place I came from.” 
] will ſet you down there,“ ſaid he, 


« if you will tell me where it is; tho? I 


had rather carry youto my houſe, where 
« you: may be properly attended till you 
can ſafely go down to your father, who 
has not enjoyed den ſince * 
«a left him. 35 5 

I never will Z PAO to Derbyſhire, 
* Mr. Rivers,” anſwered ſhe: © I have 


73 but 


8 * — 
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hut a very ſnort time to live, and cah- 
« not bear to ſee any of thoſe relations 
« and friends Who have known me in 
« happier times. am; but too ſenſible 
« that T have brought all this load of 

< miſery upon myſelf: I ſhould increaſe 
it too much were I to come in their 
« ſight ; the remembrance of their kind- 


© neſs, occaſioned by the fight of them, 
« would reproach me in the ſevereſt 


© manner, No pray order your man 


eto ſtop, and ſet me down here.“ 


Rivers, finding her clamorouſly eager 


to get from him, conſented to let her go, 


but begged her to let him carry her as 
near the place of her abode as poſſible; 
finding her exceedingly weak, and ill. 
She, at laſt, conſented to let him or- 
der the coachman to turn about, and to 
ſtop at the corner og a Ne in Catha- 
rine Street. [et 90h NM 
The 
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The coachman obeyed, and Rivers 
not only handed her out, but led her to 
the door of a ſhabby houſe. She then re- 
queſted him earneſtly, and with a deep 
figh, to leave her. 

He at laſt; but with reluctance, com- 
plied with her requeſt, putting five 
guineas into her hand. 

She preſſed the beneficent hand by 
way of gratitude, and faintly cried, 
God bleſs you, Mr. Rivers, for your 
« kindneſs to me, for my poor father's 
* fake—Now I ſhall die in peace.” 

With theſe words ſhe went in, and 
mut the door. 

Rivers, inſtead of going to the play, 
returned home extremely affected by the 
feene in which he had juſt been engaged, 
and gradually acquainted his wife with it. 
Mrs. Rivers joined with her amiable 
huſband 1 in wiſhing that they could pre- 


vail 
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vail on Lucy to go down to her father. 
Rivers, imagining that the ſight of hin 
would be more "efficacious than all 
his perſuaſions, diſpatched an expreſs by 
break of day to the cottage.—He ſoften- 
ed as much as poſſible, in his letter, the 
horror of Lucy's ſituation, yet at the 
ſame time informed the good old man, 


that tho*her appearance was very pitia- 
ble, he believed nobody but himſelf 


could prevail on = to leave the place 


ſhe was in. 


As ſoon as Rivers had breakfaſted 
he went to the houſe in which he had left 
Lucy, to ſee how ſhe did, and to aſk 
her if ſhe wanted, if ſhe would oy of, 
any farther aſſiſtance. 

He found it difficult to get at her, ta 
ſhe was very unwilling to. fee him, but 
half a crown to the miſerable wretch 


who looked after her procured his ad- 


mittance 
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mittance into A em vithout aà fire, 
with hardly any furniture: with bare 
walls, and with only a wretched bed in 
it on which PHO CY; ONS.» 
diſguſting object. 

She bluſhed, 2 ſaid that the was 
aſhamed to ſee him there, but that ſhe 
ought to be more aſhamed for having 
brought herſelf into ſo deplorable a con- 
dition.“ I have, indeed, been ill uſed, 
« Mr. Rivers, continued ſne; * but I 
« was myſelf the firſt cauſe of all the 
« miſery I have endured. Had I never 
left my father's houſe, I might now 
have been happy with Mr. Cropley; 
but he was too good for me.“ 

« With him you cannot now be hap- 
« py,” ſaid Rivers; “but if you will 
< return. to your father, and lead a regu- 


« lar life, you may recover your health, 


« your perſon, and your character; and 
«cc you 
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& you may, by your fincere repentance, 


< deferve ſomie other man not leſs defira- 
ble than him you deſerted.” 


« Never,” anſwered ſhe; never. Oh! 


« Mr. Rivers, you don't know how 


very criminal I have been.“ 38542 
The moſt criminal, ſaid he, ware 


to be pardoned for their errors, when 


they determine to lead new lives.” 
It is too late - but — you don't know 
me. I. will tell you what I am: you 
are entitled to the truth from me for 
your attention to me.— She then related, 
though in feeble, and faultering accents, 
interrupted frequently with ſighs and 
tears, the following narrative. In 


hopes of drawing in Sir George Med- 


« way, I conſented to be his miſtreſs: 
« ] then became acquainted with Cap- 
« tain Turton at Southampton, to which 

e any order to dra biz in 
115 fall) 100% Dn; 1 


| 
l 
| 
| 
: 
| 
' 
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* to marry me. I was ſoon, however, 
e prevailed on by him to live in the ſame 
way as I had lived with Sir George. 
In a few months after our acquaint- 
% ance, upon his having an ill run at 
« play, I fooliſhly ſold the annuity ſet- 
e tled on me by Sir George, for a ſum 
* which he ſoon ſquandered—He baſely 
e deſerted me when I could no longer 
« ſupply his wants, and I was obliged 
eto go upon the town for a ſubſiſtence. 
« By having increaſed a diſorder which 
<«« I caught of Captain Turton, I was 
<* brought into this ſituation. I had not 
« a morſel of bread yeſterday; I was 
« tortured at once with hunger, and re- 
* morſe, and the pangs I felt from them 


ns: almoſt drove me to diſtraction. 


„Al was croſſing the ſtreet, in hopes 
v of being picked up by ſomebody 
coming to, or going from, the play, 
Fo and 


a „ A == 
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« and fell down fainting with ſickneſs, 
and want of ſuſtenance; your chariot 
drove ſo near me, that I expected to 
« be cruſhed by it: happy would it 
have been for me,” added ſhe, if I 


had been cruſhed immediately: my 


« life and my miſeries would have then 
been ended together.” 

« Say rather,“ anſwered Rivers, that 

« you are happily ſaved to come to a 
* right ſenſe of your weakneſs, that you 
6 may, by a ſincere repentance, atone, 
« in ſome meaſure for it.” 

« Oh! there is no atonement to be 
made by ſuch a wretch as I _ "RON 
ſhe—* I dare not hope for mercy.” 

„We have all reaſon to belibve,” 
replied Rivers, © that mercy is the darl- 
« ing attribute of the divine Being; but 
« if we are too proud to offer up our 
_ * ſupplications for it, and too obſtinate- 


cc * 
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4 ly addicted to any vicious pur toffdeed 
3 deſerve. i it Ri 
I am, indeed, 3 endefervl nove 
„e ing,” ſaid ſhe, half frantickly inter. | H 
rupting him.. and yet I am not mad | A 
«* enough” continued ſhe, * to forget 
<« what I once was; but I ſhall be no- 
os thing ſoon—and yet if I cannot pray F 
for pardon—Oh! wretch! wretch!” 
Here ſhe began to rave, in the wild. | R 
eſt, and moſt incoherent manner. ' | - © 
Rivers then ſtepped out, called in T 
the woman who was with her when he 1 
came in, and, at the ſame time, ordered 

his ſervant to fetch his own A | 
in a hurry. N | 
He ſat very Rept by het, cl the 
apothecary came, who informed him, 
that ſhe. was in the laſt ſtage of a diſor- 
der, which had been too long neglected 
to 


4 
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Ito be cured.” and de he . in- 
$ to deeds ſhe had but a few days to live. 
|| Rivers aſked him if the could be 
ery. NC oved with ſafety. 


ter. He replied in the negative. 

nad | A decent nurſe was then thought of 
get y Rivers, to attend her, and ſent im- 
no- nediately by the apothecary, who alſo, 


at bis deſire, ordered his patient a few 
ſpalliatives for her preſent relief. | 
Rivers having ordered every poſſible 
onvenience and comfort to be procured 
For her, in her ſtate, left her. nigh 
He viſited her every day, and found 
Fer, every day, growing worſe, but 
ore penitent, and more reſigned to her 
te, always intreating Peony _— on 
xr to pray for her. 
On the fourth day, Rivers aſked* her 
or- If ſhe would like to ſee her father, to' 


take 


laſt forgiveneſs. 


Berkley Square: he had left N ancy with 
Mr.  Cropley, who thought that ſhe 


diſtreſs of her father ang, ſiſter: beſides, 
as Rivers had not been quite explicit, 
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take leave of him, and to receive hi 


She replied My father i is to good 
that J am ſure he will forgive me, and 


e therefore I ſhall be glad to ſee him: 
« but I am afraid I cannot bear the ſight 


4 f my ſiſter: I wiſh her happy; but b 
« ſhe does not ſtand i in need of the waſhes 1 
tl 


« of. ſuch a poor creature as I am: ſhe 


has ever been dutiful, and virtuous] ,, 
6 and, therefore, muſt. be happy. 3 * 


Rivers ſaid no more to her at that 


time. £6 
The next day Mr. Peyton arrived in 


would be too much affected by the j joint 


Penn 


ſhe flattered herſelf, that Lucy would 
be ; 


— 
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be able to come down to the cottage, 
and receive conſiderable benefit from 


the air and the tranquility of the coun- 


Poor Peyton, as ſoon as he was ac- 
quainted with the whole truth relating 
to his unfortunate daughter's ſituation, 
which Rivers communicated to im in 
the gentleſt manner, cried, «© Let me 
go, inſtantly, to ſee her; let me haſten 


to embrace once more, and to forgive, 


„my poor undone. I _— loſt 
66 girl. * 

Juſt when he was going to As K into 
the chariot, a gentleman came in upon 
buſineſs to Rivers, and aſked him, be- 
fore he went away, if he had heard that 
Captain Turton, in conſequence of hav- 
ing loſt a thouſand pounds at à fitting, 


had ſhot himſelf through the head. 


« It 
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4 Iris not rigla, I am convinced,” ſaid 


"Rivers, returning to the room in which 
Peyton waited for him, © towiſh evil even 


eto our enemies, but I cannot help telling 


you, without concern, that the man 
* who reduced poor Lucy to the con- 


dition in which I found her, is no 
« more. He is dead; he has been his 
4 own executioner: your * there- 
“ fore is revenged. * | 

« I aſk not for revenge,” cried Pey- 
ron I wiſh only to ſee my undone 
child ere it is too late, that I may en- 
« deavour to reſtore her tranquility, and 
© to convince her, that the loſs of her 

« happineſs was occaſioned by the loſs 
<« of her virtue.“ 
- Rivers told him that he had better 
not go, as he was afraid he would be too 
much affected at the ſight of her in an 


| eroverable ſtate. 


* « I will 
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I 011. go,” ' replied be «I will ſec 
6 « her,. though I die with grief at the 


A ſight of her.” 


Rivers, all the way, ſtrove to fortify 
him againſt the diſtreſsful ſecene which 


would be preſented to his eyes. 


He made little or no anſwer, but ha- 
ſtily aſcending the ſtairs, entered the 
miſerable garret in which Lucy lay. 

Stretched on her bed poor Lucy lay, 
a corpſe in appearance: She was as cold 
as Clay . her whole perſon was emaciated, 
her eyes were haggard; her complexion 
=. as pale as aſhes. her lips were livid; 

her cheeks were ſunk; her jaw was 
fallen. 

Peyton hurried to che bed, but ſhe 
did not turn towards him.—He ſtood 
for ſome moments with his hands claſp- 
ed in anguiſh inexpreſſible. Then, una- 
ble to keep ſilence any longer, he ex- 

You WM. © 1 dlaimed, 
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claimed, * My poor, dear, ruined child! 
« is this the image of my once innocent, 
e blooming Lucy?” | | 
She heard the ſound A a 9 1 
known voice; it ſtruck her, like a dag- 
ger, to the hear r. 
She ſtarted, and cried,  « My father! 
Ohl my father!—Do not upbraid me. 
« I ſuffer, already, more than can be 
<« expreſſed: Yet I would rife and hum- 
<« bly implore your forgiveneſs, but I 
have not ftrengrh,—l can neither ſay 
% nor do,” added ſhe, finking down in 
her bed“ what I would— I have ruin- 
<« ed myſelf—If you can pardon me 
* Oh! pray to Heaven to—pardon me 
« alſo.” The efforts which ſhe had made 
to ſpeak to her father, the fight of whom 
had deeply affected her, haſtened her 
diſſolution: Convulſions ſeized her, and 


in a few moments ſhe expired. | 
Rivers 
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Rivers immediately took hold of 
Peyton's arm, and dragged him forcibly | 
from the melancholy object before him. 
On the ſtairs they met a young wo- 
man tricked out in all the flimſy finery - 
of one of her profeſſion, and followed by 
a man whom Rivers inſtantly knew to 
be Delwyn. 2 
Delwyn, ſtarting, cried, Rivers 

«© You cannot fly from me here,“ re- 
plied Rivers, & nor can you make any 
 < reparation to poor Lucy for your 
<« cruel treatment of her; but you may 
« by ſtepping up, ſee her murdered by 
«your cruelty. It was your behaviour to 
«her, cruelly deceitful, which drew her 
from her father's houſe, from his pro- 
c tection and m y, to vice and 

<< wretchedneſs.” “ 
Delwyn was exceſſively ſtruck with 
this addreſs; and with” the affecting ſo- 
12 lemnity 
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1 with which 1 it was uttered, by a 
man as young, and as gay, as thought- 
leſs., too (he once believed) as himſelf. 

- He would have hurried away, bur Ri- 
vers ſeized his arm, and dragged him to 
Lucy's bed. See there,” ſaid he. 
This is your work; let it, at leaſt, de- 
< ter you from ſeducing any more girls 
from their duty.“ 

Delwyn was then obliged to ſee: what 
made him ſhudder with remorſe ; Lucy 
dead, and her father hanging over her 
ſtupid with grief. Vet, unwilling to 
own what he felt, he turned haſtily mo 
Rivers, ſaying, at the ſame time“ I 
have been to blame ſhall ever 
« think I have been to blame, but had 
this unhappy girl been poſſeſt of leſs 
. « vanity and pride, ſhe might never 
have come to ſo. dreadful an end. She 
would not have made advances to me: 

«& Ihe 
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66 She- would not, afterwards, have re- 
« fuſed to go home to her father. I am 
ce ready to allow, Rivers, that in our 
commerce with the ſex, we take un- 
« fair advantages, yet J will venture to 
4 affirm that women are as much to 
« blame as men. There is not one man in 
« a thouſand who would offer to compel 
« woman to give up her virtue; we 
cannot injure them, therefore, if they 
vill be true to themſelves.” | - - 

Rivers could not deny the TO We: 
theſe aſſertions. + 

« I am ſufficiently puniſhed,” added 
Delwyn, for having had any connection 
« with Lucy, as my wife became fo jea- 
< lous of me on her account, that I had 
e not a moment's reſt. —She quarrelled 
« continually with me, and made me ſo 
« weary of my life, that 1 left her in 
* Ireland, and returned to England, in 

"ES Of: Mb * order 
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order to enjoy a little peace: but this 
meeting has, I confeſs, greatly .diſ- 
A turbed me. 
Ide truth is, e hd met 5 
girl, whom he was following up ſtairs, 
in the Park, and was invited by her 
home to her lodgings, but was ſo much 
ſhocked at the ſight of Lucy Peyton and 
Rivers, that he hurried out of the houſe, 
and ſoon afterwards went again to Ire- 
land: He there endeavoured to live up- 
on better terms with his wife, but he ne- 
ver could accompliſh his wiſhes of that 
Poor Peyton was ſo affected and ſo de- 
preſſed by the above. mentioned melan- 
choly ſcene, that Rivers got him home 
as ſoon as he could. He retired to the 
apartment allotted to him for that day, 
and on the next reſolved to return to the 
oth after having intreated Rivers to | 


have 
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have the — 0 . care we weg $ 
interment. 11 

When he arrived at the cottage, he 
was ſeized with a violent fever, which 
threatened to prove fatal; but the pre- 
ſeriptions of an excellent phyſician, and 
the affectionate attendance of his Nan- 
cy, reſtored his health. © The violence 
of the fever in a ſhort time abated, but 

it. was a great while before he was well. 
Soon 'afrer the moving event deſcrib- 
ed above, Mrs. Rivers, who had not en- 
joyed a perfect ſtate of health fince her 
lying in, fell into a decline, and died in 
about three months, leaving Rivers the 
ſole poſſeſſor of her large fortune. 
Rivers, indeed, deſerved all the con- 
ſideration which his amiable wife diſco- 
vered for him, as he had married her 
purely becauſe he ſaw that ſhe could 
not Dad happy without him. He con- 
wa I 4 | fined 
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fined himfelf cloſely with Her during 
her illneſs; but when he had, perform- 
ed the laſt duties, his whole thoughts 
were turned to Nancy Peyton, whom he 
had ever, in his heart, preferred to all 
women. When he had, therefore, al- 
lowed a decent time for the expreſſion 
of his forrow—for he really both loved, 
and highly eſteemed his wife—he went 
down to the manor, and, without ſend- 
ing any previous. notice, made a viſit, 
from thence, to Crapley.,. 

- Louiſa wept — — at the fight 
of Rivers; tears ſtreamed from her eyes, 
ſo painful to her was the remembrance 
of her dear departed.friend. |; +! 

From Cropley's Rivers nt to the 


cottage: his ory wen in mourning 
8 revived the g ather's affliction, The | 
tender attentions which he ſhewed to 


Na then s ſorrow.,tor her ſiſter's melan- 
21 or 0 1 10 190 e choly , 


os 


* 
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en cauſed an unuſual | glow 1 in 


her checks,” which, added to her dre/s, 


made her lool uncommonly handſome, 


Nancy, though civil to Rivers, was 
cold and ' reſerved. | By ' a number of 
aſſiduities, he endeavoured to make 
her ſenſible of his tenderneſs for her; 


and thoſe aſſiduities, at times, ſeemed to 


give her pleaſure. She rather tried, how- 
ever, to conceal, than to diſcover, her 
ſenſations, and by ſuch a behaviour, oc- 
caſioned him a great deal of anxiety. 

Juſt at the time when he was ex- 
tremely deſirous of producing a favour- 
able alteration in her carriage to him, a 
young Gentleman, diſtantly related to 
the deceaſed Mrs. Rivers, came into that 
part of e 6 Pre bone cop at t the 


manor. 


110 ar Nec hint wi 


great cordiality, out of reſpect to 1 | 


1 wite's: 
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wife's memory, but preſſed him to make 


ſome ſtay with him, and introduced him, 


as his relation and en to alt __ 
en * 
Duting his deter at the manor, 
- this Gentleman had frequent opportuni- 
ties of ſeeing and converſing with Nan- 
cy, and very ſoon, becoming enamour- 
ed, offered very genteel propoſals to her: 
She deelined them, however, after hav- 
ing returned the politeſt acknowledge- 
ments. | 
Brogden that was his name —ac- 
quainted Rivers immediately with what 
he had done, and with Nancy" s unex- 
pected refuſal. | 
Rivers went himſelf, ſoon afterwards, 
to the cottage, ſecretly exulting at Brog- 
den's diſappointment z Nancy happened 
to be alone on his arrival. 


| Sitting 
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Sitting down by her, and taking hold 
of her hand, he ſaid to her, As you 
« have made me inexpreſſibly happy by 
« rejecting Brogden, may I hope that 
< you have referved yourſelf - for ne? 

The abruptneſs of this queſtion threw 
her into a prodigious flutter, and it was 
ſome time before ſhe was capable of re- 
turning any anſwer. 

« You are very ſenſible, my deareſt _ * 
Nancy,“ continued Rivers, of my 


attachment to you, even when it was 


« not in my power to declare it, and I 
« ſhould not have delayed to ſolicit 
« your conſent, if your coolneſs had t not. 
made me fear I ſhould not be able to 
gain it. 155 
« Your coclneſs, fir,” ſaid ſhe, © at a 
. tile when it Was in your power to ob- | 
« tain it, was more than equal to any | 
« which I have diſcovered— 
3 I 6 « My 
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My deareſt gin * replied he, I have 

« a thouſand times reproached myſelf for 
* not having offered myſelf to you, in- 
e ſtead of Mrs. Banks; but my fortune 
was too ſmall to merit your accept- 

e ance—lT could not think of diſtreſſing 
the woman who deſerved ſo much 
more than I was able to beſtow. Be- 
e fides, though I loved you, Nancy, I 
„never had, till you fell ill after my 
marriage, any idea of your having that 
<« regard for me, which was neceſſary to 
form a happy union between us.—Dur- 
ing Mrs. River's life, I did all poſſi- 
le juſtice to her uncommon merit; 
but my heart often felt ſeverely for 
- «your ſufferings on my account, and 
« earneſtly wiſhed to make you. every 


| x * kind of reparation in my power. 'Let 


© me begin, this moment, by giving 
j e and every thing in my poſſeſ- 
8 1 -* hap, 


ſion, to you alone, as you alone are 


pleaſed to find herſelf beloved by the 
all his ſex; but her affection for her 
faultering voice, I thank you, Mr. 


E preſs for me; had it been declared 


.*. whoſe wretched ſituation was too pub- 
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capable of making me exjoy it.” | 
Nancy bluſhed and trembled. She was 


man whom ſhe had. ſecretly preferred to 
father interfered, and ſhe replied in a 
„Rivers, for the eſteem which you ex- 


to me before, it would have rendered 
eme compleatly happy; but now things 
are in a very different train. I cannot 
* think of leaving my father, who has 
not a ſingle creature left in the world; 
<« except me, to take care of him, and 
<« to, endeavour to leſſen. the grief he 
„e {till feels for my poor unhappy ſiſter, 


& lick to be concealed, and cenſorious 


prope may avail themſelves of. her 


« fitua-- - 


£ 
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« ſituation” to level injurious reflections 
<« at me, and, ao PAP eds me in 
your eyes.“ 

:</Baniſh all ſuch l my 
« excellent girl, ſaid Rivers; * your 
% own- virtues, and exemplary conduct 
vill ever be ſufficient to filence all the 
c aſperſions of calumny: It is in the 
< higheſt degree unjuſt to confound the 
« innocent. with the guilty. No, my 
* Nancy, by your cautious behaviour, 
even at the time when you moſt loy- 
« ed me, you gave me the ſtrongeſt 
% proofs of your diſcretion and delica- 
cy, and, by your readineſs to accept 
of me with nothing, you diſcovered 
that you were neither prompted by 
% pride, nor ſwayed by intereſt, I do 
not, my deareſt girl, know a more ex- 
« alred character; and you are the more 
4 hie as you are not tainted with 

« the 
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<. the ſlighteſt degree of vanity, as you 
{© have not the {maſleſt ſpark of affecta- 
tion. Let me, therefore, drive away 
all your ſcruples, by aſſuring you that 
„ ſhall ever make it the ſtudy of my 
<« life to promote your happineſs : let 
me begin by intreating your worthy 
„ father to accept of apartments at the 
„ manor; at which place you will chooſe, 
I imagine, "chiefly to reſide : thoſe 
La apartments ſhall be fitted up for him 
( quite agreeably to his taſte; he ſhall 
have his own ſervants ; he ſhall live, in 
every reſpect, as much in his own way, 
«* 2s he has hitherto done; and we will 
« endeavour, by turns, to ſoothe his ſor- 
„rows, to make him forget his /ofs in 
e his more amiable ſurviving daughter. 
Nancy, thus praiſed, thus careſſed, 
and thus certain of having every wiſh of 


her heart gratified, beyond her moſt 
flattering 
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flattering Shes "ie Ge could hard- 
ly... articulate . a reply, ſo tumultuous 
were her emotions. She could only, for 
ſeveral moments, thank her generous 
lover with tears of tenderneſs; and. grati- 
tude. Her lover's fidelity was equal to 
his generoſity, and ſhe not only fel 
herſelf, but convinced every body who 
knew her, that to be frily virtuous, was 
the only way to be ſupremely happy. 
Upon the marriage of Nancy to Ri- 
vers, the man whom ſhe had ſo long 
loved, her father came to live with them 
at the manor, tho very unwilling to quit 
the cattage where he had, till Lucy's 
elopement, enjoyed more peaceful hours 


than he had known for many years be- 
fore. When he found himſelf quite alone 
there, he began to feel the want of ſo- 
ciety, and many melancholy reflections 
on Lucy's unhappy fate. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rivers, 
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Rivers, therefore, thought it highly ne- 


ceſſary to inſiſt upon his occupying an 


apartment in their houſe, and Rivers, 


that he might not meet with any diſturb- 
ance, contrived, agreeably to his promiſe, 
to have it fitted up in one of the wings, 
with a pair of ſtairs detached from the 
reſt of the houſe. By this contrivance he 
could go in and out when he pleaſed, 
unobſerved, and live as if he was in a - 
houſe of his own. There was a commu- 


nication, however, between bis apart- 


ments and his daughter's, fo that they 
could have interviews whenever they 
were inclined to converſe with each other. 

Nancy, tho' very affectionately at- 
tached to her huſband, was never for- 
getful, never regardleſs of her father: 


She ſpent a great part of every day with 
him, and ſaw that he had every thing 


he liked: yet notwithſtanding ber duti- 
+ are orh "alt 
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ful attentions to him he ſtill exceedinely 


lamented the loſs of Lucy, and her de- 
viation from thoſe virtuous ſentiments 


which he had endeavoured ſo early, and 


with much aſſiduity to inſtill into her 
youthful mind. He repined, amidſt all 
the bleſſings which he enjoyed; he mur- 


mured to ſuch a degree that he behaved 


with a peeviſhneſs which he had never 
till then diſcovered; a pettiſhneſs which 
rendered him teſs agreeable not only to 


Mr. and Mrs. Rivers, but to his acquain- 


tance and neighbours. Cropley, who had 
long known, and eſteemed him, became 
more particularly concerned for him 
than any body; and the complaints of 
Mrs. Rivers did not dend to 4 his 
concern. 

I am very anch afraid, * M. Ri- 
vers often ſaid, when ſhe' was with Mr. 


and Mrs. Cropley, chat my father's 
| | | cc per- 


1 aa „% 


1 
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<-perpetual melancholy and ill humour, f 


« which make me extremely unhappy, 
* will deſtroy our felicity, eſpecially if 
« Mr. Rivers ſhould take notice of the 


great alteration in his behaviour, and 


be diſguſted at it. Mr. Rivers diſco- 
vers the ſincereſt affection for me, and 
% no ſmall. regard for my father; how 
hard, therefore, is it for me to ſee that 


nothing I can ſay or do appears to = 


him the leaſt ſatisfaction?ꝰ 
Cropley entirely acquieſced with her, 


and told her that he would try to reaſon 


Mr. Peyton out of thaſe fits of dejection 
which threw a gloom over * _ | 
who came in his way: 

In order to carry this laudable auen 
into excecution, Cropley in the firſt 
place drew from his own mouth the 


cauſe of his unecaſineſs; he then, as a 


clergyman, and as a friend, _ proceeded 
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in the following manner. —“ I am ama- 
red, Sir, that you who have ſo dutiful, 


« ſo valuable a daughter left, ſhould 


continue to ſigh after her who is gone, 
and who had time to repent ſincerely 
of her errors. There was room for 
her to hope for m from the throne 
of mercy.” “ 

Peyton il, yp aid. * 1 cannot 
help thinking every moment of the de- 
< plorable ſituation, in which I found my 
poor, dying child. And as J, by ſhel- 
«tering Delwyn from the ſtorm, was 
-< the original.cauſe of her, being tempt- 
l ed to ſwerve from the virtuous princi- 
< ples in which ſhe had been educated, 

<1 muſt, therefore, ever . reproach 
_ © myſelf as er been ane to her 
ruin. 7. 
Indeed, my good Kind 5 replied 
; Cropleys: you are miſtaken here.— 
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Tou argue from wrong principles. 
« Can you fuppoſe that the Almighty, 


« whoſe juſtice is equal to his mercy, 
could have intended to puniſh' you for 


« your' hoſpitality, for the laudable ex- 


i ertion of your benevolence to your 
fellow creatures in diſtreſs? Impoſſi- 
ble! Indeed, Mr. Peyton, I did not 


e jmagine that you were capable of mak- 


e ing ſuch idle concluſions. Do not en- 
i tertain ſentiments ſo oppolite to reaſon, 
e ſo injurious to the divine being. Do 
“ but recolle&, that tho', by the kind re- 


<-ception you gave the ſtrangers, one of 


« your daughters found an opportunity 
< to indulge her too great propenſity to 
<« pleaſure, yet your other more deſerv- 
ing child has, from that very event, 


% been raiſed to a ſtate of affluence and 
<« felicity far beyond her and your ex- 
8 bt moan There are events of this 


"0 kind 
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* kind enough very clearly to prove 
that virtue is frequently rewarded in 
this world. Lucy was naturally in- 
<-clinedto give a looſe to a pleafurable 
<« diſpoſition ; had ſhe happened to have 
met with a man of a more conſtant 
<« turn, tho' not of a leſs depraved taſte, 
« the might have ſtill been living in a 
<« ſtate of licentiouſneſs: ſhe might have 
been ſo inured to a courſe of vice, and 
<* tothe moſt criminal indulgence of all 
her paſſions, as to have been irre- 
e claimable: She might have quitted 
* the world in a frame of mind ſuffici- 


« ently diſtracted to make her tremble 
« at the thoughts of futurity. You 


have no reaſon to complain, for in this 
« world of trouble you have received 


„% more conſolation than comes to the 


ſhare of every man. We were never 
« deſigned to be completely happy here. 
_« Compleat 
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« Compleat happineſs here would render 


dus ſo fond of life that we ſhould not 
< think. of preparing ourſelves, for an 


e hereafter. Reflect, therefore, my dear 
« friend, with gratitude, on the bleſſings 
* which you have received, and repine 
not at a diſappointment which you 
<« ought to bear with; compoſure; eſpe- 


* cially as you are ſo greatly recompen- 
e ſed for it by the felicity of your ſur- 


s yiving daughter, and by her unwea- 


e ried endeavours to make your life as 


comfortable as it is in her power to 


* make it. Bleſt as you are in the felicity 
| © of ſo exemplary a child, what reaſon, 


what right have you to complain? 


„Are we to chuſe our fortune in this 
world? Certainly not. Very little in- 
deed are we capable of knowing what 
is beſt for us. If you go on tormenting 
vyourſelf in this indefenſible manner, 


£c you 
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4 you will undoubtedly, deſerve to have 
the bleſſings, which you, at preſent 
poſſeſs, taken from you: While you 
are thus perpetually diſcontented, 
* while you murmur and repine you 


“ cannot ſurely enjoy them. It is our 


« duty, and our intereſt, to learn, early 
s in life, a little fortitude, that we may be 
able to ſupport ourſelves under the 
preſſure of evils to which we are conti- 
„ nually expoſed. It is our duty, it is our 
< intereſt, to be always reſigned in the 
e moſt:trying, the moſt-diſagreeable ſi- 
< tuations into which we can poſſibly be 
« thrown.” 


Peyton was obliged to liſten to the ad- 


monitions and reproofs of his worthy 
young friend; he was ſilenced by the 
home truths hie heard, but he did not 
immediately feel himſelf convinced by 

On 
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On his return to the manor he was in- 
formed that Mrs. Rivers, his darling 
Nancy, had been \ ſuddenly talen ill, 
and that Mr. — en 
expreſſion. A 
He flew. to his ſon, both Ge. 
ther information, and to pour gut; with 
him, the anguiſh-of his heart, upon the 
melancholy, the alarming occaſion. 
Rivers, who was half diſtracted at his 
Nancy's illneſs, which aroſe, he feared, 
from the anxiety which ſhe' had/diſco- 
vered on her father's account, received 
him with coolneſs, and was rather inat- 
tentive to his complaints. The coolneſs 


and inattention of Rivers rouſed the old 


gentleman, and made him at laſt aſham- 
ed of his unreaſonable behaviour. 
Cropley ſoom foo ed Mr. Peyton, 
in order to ſer his friends at the manor, 
and to adminiſter all the conſolation in 
Vor. II. K The 
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The moment Peyton caſt his eyes on 
Sign he cried, with looks, and with 
accents, which fully denoted the poig- 
nancy of his ſorrow I am puniſhed, 
e my good, young friend; I am puniſh- 
« ed for my preſumption. I was but too 
happy while my Nancy enjoyed life 
c and health, yet I murmured. I ſee 
« the conſequences of my murmuring. 
% What a wretch am I now?“ | 

A juſt ſenſe of our errors,” replied 
-Cropley, © with a determination to cor- 
rect them, is all that is required of us: 
We cannot, indeed, in any other way, 
merit the favour of Heaven.— If that 
« favour is denied us, however, we muſt 
not forget that ſubmiſſion is our Indif- 
<« penſible duty. 

Hardly had Cropley uttered theſe 
words when his ſervant came, in a great 
hurry, to tell him, that his miſtreſs had 
fallen down a Wein of ſteps into the 
| A _ 
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garden, and that ſhe was very much 
oa col iw being n lac 

Copley felt, the moſt piercing 85 
but he only, lifting up his hands and 
eyes to Heaven, prayed for her ſpeedy 
relief.“ She is a bleſſing,” added he, 
with fervour, - which 1 never 9 
<« which 1 never deſerved.” 

Peyton, looking at him, ſaid chat 5 
Loved he ſhould learn patience | from ſo 
uncommon an example. 3 
Poor Cropley haſtened home, and 
found his Lpuiſa very much diſordered. 
She was with child, he had great reaſon 
to expect fatal conſequences; ; he was, 
therefore, ſeverely ſhocked. —No man 
could have felt ſuch, a ſhock more ſe- 
verely, but he never 'breathed a com- 
Plaint. He fat by her fie, whenever the 
duties of his Profe would permit 


him, and endeavoured to comfort her, 


to aſſiſt her, and even to amuſe her when 
n he 
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the was "capable E. attending. to any 
thing. When ſhe lay ſtill or ſeemed to 
drop aſleep, he ventured to give a looſe || * 
to his ſorrows," but never in a repining 
ſtrain. Sometimes, when ſhe perceived 
the big tear rolling down his face, ſhe 
would put Her hand i in his, and with the 
utmoſt chearfulneſs, endeavour to con- 
ſole him; frequently would ſhe hide 
her own uneaſy ſenfations rather than 
alarm him: They were at length, for 
their patient ſufferings, rewarded, = 
Mrs. Cropley recovered; her huſband's 
joy was exceſſive; it bordered” upon 
Frenzy; it diverted her, however. 1 
| « am tranſported, ” faid the often, with 
her uſual vivacity, that I have been 
« ilf. Had 1 never been out of order, I 
« never ſhould have own how truly 
&. © you love me.” al 
He ſhook, "his head, ered the 
talked i in that manner, and told ker that 
0 * he 
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be hoped me neyer would. want ſuch 
proofs of his tenderneſs, tho! he was 
ready to endure even more than he had 
ſuffered. to give her a. ſingle moment's 
ſatisfaction. h t. 

Nancy recovered not Gs falt, 5 
had a thouſand . alarming. fears, leſt her 
indiſpoſition ſhquld terminate in a heftic. 

Briſtol was, at. laſt, ordered by the 
phyſicians. Rivers and Peyton prevailed 
on Cropley and his Louiſa to accom- 
pany them. 

The two * beg, ton nd great be- 
nefit from the waters. When they were 
able to travel, they made ſeveral tours 
round the c country: from thence (5 
weng, to view the ye Bock FProſpects in 
Wales, ; which Pleaſe ſed, them ſo. much, 
that they determined to ſtay there a 
week or ten days, and hired odi- 


aus lodgings, that eve Ying migh t be 
een ble to them, den 
„ While 
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While they v were on n their return . 
little” excurſion,” a tent ſtorm aroſe 
which laſted all that night, and a great 
part of the next tt day, and conhined them 
to the houſe. MY | 
When it ſubſided towards the Gering 
they all walked out to view the veſſels 
which had been ſhattered by it, and 
to Encourage the country people, by in- 
treaties accompanied with money, to 
aſſt rather than to plunder 'the _— 
Py fufferers,” gn Fn IF: In 
While they were employing them. 
— in that commendable manner, 
they Perceived, at a little diſtance, a 
man Attempting to Tow himſelf” aſhore 
upon ſome planks, the "remains of a 
wrecked veſſel, with a long pole. 
Rivers and Cropley were moved with 
his diſtreſs, for he appeared to be almoſt 
naked, and fo much ſpent t with the'fa- 


tigue 
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tigue of ſtruggling with the waves, chat 
he could hardly ſupport himſelf: nor 
could © they hardly reſtrain themlelyes 
from hurrying to his aſſiſtance, | n 
Peyton and the two ladies Sh in. F1 
treated them not to hazard their own 
lives when there were ſo many people 
ready to venture theirs, and better able 
ro aſſiſt upon ſuch occaſions, because 
more accuſtomed to them. | 
The fears and remonſtrances of Pey- 
ton and the ladies prevailed. Rivers, 
however, kept his eye fixed upon the af- 
fecting ſcene before him, till he ſaw the 
diſtreſſed object ſafely taken into a 1 — 5 
and rowed aſhore. | 
Eagerly prompted by wuanity o en- 
quire if Ay was alive, and how he did af- 
ter the danger to which he had been ex! 
poſed, he recognized the well-knowii 
features of Delwyn, tho” they were very 
much akered by ingeſs and fatigue: = 
K 4 The 
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The recollection of their former 
kiendlbip, and of the diſtreſſes which he 
had; occaſioned in the Peyton family, 
added to his then melancholy ſituation, 
taiſed ſo many different paſſions in his 
breaſt, that he could ſcarce expreſs him- 
ſelf. He could only repeat his name. 
Ian indeed Delwyn, Rivers,“ re- 
plied he, and were I likely to live, I 
* ſhould dare to ſolicit the rene wal of 
our friendſhip, becauſe I flatter myſelf 
that 1 now am more worthy of it than 
hen we were fri acquainted. I have 
< ſulſiciently atoned, I hope, fon my er- 
<. rars, by the torments I have endured 
« from the furious jealouſy! of my wife, 
hem I never injured from the time I 
met you laſt: but, after having de- 
& ſerved à bad character, the moſt tho- 
« rough change in our ſentiments can 
never make ſome people entertain juſt 

* ſenuments 6 How preju- 


Wt vi | - <dicial, 
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« gicial, how: fatal indeed, is the firſt 
deviation from the rules of rectitude; 
fer we are ſeldom thought, except by 
«a fem people of a very liberal way of 
Judging, indeed, to be, after ſuch a 
ſute you, Rivers, I endeavoured, by 
< every method in my power, to make 
my wife, who was a very agteeable wo- 
man before ſhe was ſeized by that 
< reſtleſs paſſion, not only eaſy, but fa- 
% tisfied with: me: Yet her perpetual Yl- 
humour, and ſuſpicions, added to 
hat I felt from my former irregulari- 
©. ties, thaew me into a bad Rate hoch of 
* body and mind. I again, therefore, 
determined to came to England, tatry 
if change af place and air would be of 
v any ſervice to me. Iconfefs, however, 
- 4 that. I felt a repugnance to my voyage, 
when I thought on poor Lucy: but I 
K. FEI itby 5 1 
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« in England, to avoid every place 
which might, probably, bring her to 
t my remembrance. A violent ſtorm 
filled the veſſel with water; every per- 
ſon on board made the beſt ſhift he 
<« could, and moſt of them, being good 
« ſwimmers, have, I believe, got aſnhore. 
, and another paſſenger, being un- 
< ſkilful ſwimmers, and tired with at- 
4 tempting to keep ourſelves above wa- 
< ter, ventured upon ſome planks. A boat 
received him, but I was prevented, by 
a formidable wave from reaching it, 
* und had I not been juſt now providen- 
* tially taken up by another boat, I muſt 
“have ſunk, being too much weakened 
* to. ſupport myſelf any longer. The 
< fatigues, however, which I have en- 
4 dured,' added to diſorders which at- 
< tacked me before 1 left Ireland, leave 
me no room to hope for a recovery. 'B 


* do nut viſkto-live far I cannot enjoy 
life. — 


5 
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4 « liſt — The only conſolation 'I feel, at 
« preſent, ariſes from my being able to 


* aſſure you that I have been, for ſome 
hos time, a new man, and to have an op- 


40 portunity to implore the good old. 


man's pardon whoſe men I ſeduc- 
*ed, before" diet" Mott Saf tori ? 
more.—He was carried to a neighbour: 
ing houſe, and put to bed. 
Rivers and Cropley then went home 
with Peyton, who had been greatly: agita- 

ted during the'above-mentioned Teene. 
a greateſt enemy,” ſaid Cropley, 
is now, in all probability, very near his 
aſt moments, and appears to be a ſin- 
« cere penitent: he ſeems' to repent ſin- 
” cerely of all his crimes,” particularly of 
« the injuries he has done you: Prepare 
6 yourſelf, therefore, to grant him that 
« pardon which one chriſtian owes ano- 
0 ther, for no human” creature can exult 
over 
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4 over ty ſufferings of ale creaturey 
« without. placing himſelf. in a criminal 
« light. Pelwyn has been ſufficiently pu- 
* niſhed for his unjuſtifigble, behaviour to 
« your daughter: but do not you rejoice * 
at his puniſhment z, be rather glad to 
« hear that he would no langer be capa- 
« ble perhaps of commirting any more 
« atrociqus actions, were he to u from. 
the ſincerity of his repentance.” .. 
Peyton heard this religious charge with 
compoſure which, as ĩt was unexpected. 
gave a great deal of plraſure ta Crapley, 
whom he thanked. for the care he kad ta- 
ken to {et things in a right paint. of view 
to him, and aſſured him that he was ex- 
cecdingly affected with his unlooked- far 
meeting with Delwyn, as it hrought ta his 
memory his poor unfgrtunate child. I 
* eel myſelf,” continued he, © very much 
« affected by Delwyn's mglanchaly ſitua- 


6 Kn. eee, all the 
A « relief 
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« relief in my power; for as my dear 
« Nancy's health is reſtored, T ſhall no 
* longer tepine at paſt events, cho 1 hall 
« always reflect upon them withtoncern.“ 

Cropley, pleaſed to find him in ſo ra- 
tional a frame of mind, left him, and went | 
to attend Delwyn, Who was, notwithſtand- 
ing all the aſſiſtance which had been given 
him, very near his diſſdlution, and very 


defirous of ſeeing Teton befote i it was 
too late. | 


Rivers, who was ſitting by the bed- 
ſide of his reclaimed friend, went with 
Cropley to fetch Peyton. | 

To Peyton Delwyn addreſſed himſelf 
in the moſt pat etic manner. He firſt, 
thanked him for the hoſpitable reception 
which he had givenhim: he then fetvent- 
ly implored his forgiveneſs of the iff re- 
turn he had made for it; adding, that he 
hoped he would not, on Bis account, mut 
his friendly door, for the future, againſt 

any 
1 
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.* .any object in the ſame diſtreſsful condi- 
tion. Itisbetter,” continued he, © that 
<, many. guilty. wretches ſhould be reliev- 
ed, than that one innocent perſon ſhoulg 
« periſh: you might have, poſſibly, ſerv- 
ed a tender parent, an affectionate huſ- 
band, a virtuous lover, . inſtead of a 
0 lawleſs, abandoned libertine. Remem- 
ce ber, Sir, that by receiving, by aſſiſting 
ne, you received, you aſſiſted, at the 
“ ſame time, your Rivers your future 
* onthe, huſband of your excellent 
Nancy.“ | | 
Peyton could hear n no more.—“ Oh! 
< God!” cried he, how could I repine 
« a moment? How dared I to murmur 
L at the juſt decrees of providence?” — 
He then preſſed the dying hand of Del- 
wyn, and, lifting up his. eyes, added, 
The forgiveneſs of ſuch a poor frail 
creature as I am can be of no ſervice, 
but 
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< bur. I ſincerely implore the merciful 
father of all to pardon thee.” -— 167 
Rivers and Cropley turned away their 
faces to hide their manly tears, that Del- 
wyn might not be too much affected by 
them; but he intreated them to give him 
the laſt ſatis faction he ſhould ever enjoy, 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing their honeſt, 


friendly, laudable emotions. Then preſ- 


ſing each of their hands to his cold lips, 
he wiſhed them happy. To Rivers he 


gave a letter to be forwarded to Mrs. 


Delwyn; after that requeſt, he begged to 
have a moment to himſelf. In about half 
an hour after they left him, he expired. 
Rivers, tho' he would have been glad 
to have taken his family from the melan- 
choly ſpot immediately, could not bring 
himſelf to leave it till he had paid the laſt 
duties to his unhappy friend. They 
then returned to the manor. Time and 
change of place gradually wore out the 


IC- 


5 


derable ſnock in the loſs of one child, 


Was ſtill amply bleſſed in the felicity of 
theotber, who was moſt fortunately formed 
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which had, however, been of no ſmall ſer- 
vier to Mr. Peyton, by making him ſen- 


ſible, that -tho' he had met with a conſi- 


who had never been of a diſpoſition to 
render herſelf or her family happy, he 
to enjoy happineſs herſelf, and to commu- 


nicate at to every body about her. 
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